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Tue triumphs of the unconquerable victor, 
Death, are here recorded in a way which robs 
him of some of his power, by rescuing the 
memory of his victims from the oblivion of the 
tomb, It is a compliment to the volume, 
though a sad reflection to humanity, that it is 
very various in its subjects; and, we may 
justly add, seems to have been prepared with 
as much care and attention as the peculiar 
nature of such a publication will admit. 
Knowing the difficulties attendant upon bio- 
graphical inquiries, we may go farther, and 
say that we are unacquainted with any work 
of the kind which does so much credit to the 
industry and talents of its editor. There is 
hardly a memoir among these of the great and 
distinguished (twenty-nine in number) who 
have passed from life during the preceding 
twelve months, whence we might not extract 
some interesting particulars; but (whatever 
we may do hereafter in this sort) we think it 
will be the fairest course towards the editor, 
and the most agreeable to our readers, that we 
should copy entire one of the most original 
sketches, especially as it refers to a gentleman 
whose fate has excited universal sympathy,—we 
mean the enterprising traveller, Denham. 

“ The parents of Colonel Denham, although 
not prominent in station, were of exemplary 
character and unimpeachable integrity. They 
had three sons, one of whom died in infancy. 
Of the survivors, Dixon was the younger, 
being born on the Ist of January, 1786, in 
Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, where his pa- 
rents resided for several years. At an early 
age he was admitted a scholar at Merchant 
Taylors’ school; and on leaving it was placed, 
on friendly terms, with a gentleman having 
the management of an extensive property in 
Wiltshire, with a view to his acquiring some 
knowledge of business; but his singularly 
Pleasing spirit and address were such, that he 
Very soon became the favourite of the family ; 
and his visit turned out to be one rather of 
pleasure and enjoyment than of improvement. 
On his return to London he was placed with 
an eminent solicitor, and excellent man, in 
Very extensive practice. And here, again, the 
influence of his attaching qualities operated 
unfavourably for his welfare; as the master 
soon became the too kind and indulgent friend. 
Running a little out of bounds, the even 
tenour of young Denham’s professional pur- 
Suits was interrupted; and, seeking a more 

and enterprising sphere of action, he 
entered the army, as a volunteer, in 1811, and 
served during the whole succeeding period of 
- campaigns in the Peninsula. He did not, 

Wwever, obtain his commission in the English 
army until he had served a considerable time 
im a Portuguese regiment; and it was hardly 
earned, for rougher and worse-paid service 
has seldom been endured. But he was sup- 
ported in it by the peculiar talent which he 





possessed in surmounting difficulties. At length, 
however, he was appointed to a lieutenancy in 
the 23d fusileers. The great advantages which 
his British commission gave him, and of which 
no one knew better how to avail himself, now 
made his life one of comparative ease and 
comfort. Amidst the varicus vicissitudes of a 
campaign, battles, skirmishes, and alarms; 
forced marches and bivouacs; sometimes in 
tents without food, at others with abundant 
provender, but exposed to inclement weather, 
with no other canopy than that of heaven, 
Denham’s sumpter-mule was seldom without 
at least one well-filled pannier; and every one 
in the division thought it good luck to fall in 
with him after a march. Here, also, his happy 
tact, and unfailing flow of spirits, made him 
beloved by his equals, whilst his exemplary 
attention to his military duties secured him 
the good opinion and favour of his superior 
officers. Sir James Douglas, who commanded 
the regiment of Portuguese infantry to which 
Denham was appointed, soon became, and ever 
continued, his fast and powerful friend; and 
they served together until the return of the 
British army to England. His division was 
actively engaged in the attack on Badajos, 
and in the battles of Salamanca, Vittoria, and 
others. At Toulouse, while acting as aide-de- 
camp to Sir James Douglas, he had the dis- 
tressing, yet grateful task of carrying off the 
field his friend and commanding officer, who 
was struck, while riding by Denham’s side, by 
a cannon-ball near the ankle. Amputation 
became immediately necessary; and it was 
performed amidst the still fast-falling shot from 
the fort above them. Sir James’s horse was 
killed by the same shot; and Brigade-Major 
Birmingham received another through the 
body nearly at the same instant, and fell dead 
upon the spot. Quarters were found for Co- 
lonel Douglas in the town, although with 
great difficulty ; for not only was the hospital 
filled with wounded, but the court-yard was so 
crowded with them, that it was difficult to step 
without treading on the men. The gallantry 
of a brave sergeant, however, a fellow-sufferer, 
who was just able to move, and who instantly 
offered his bed to his superior officer, enabled 
Colonel Douglas to receive thoseattentions which 
were indispensable at that critical and anxious 
moment. The writer of this memoir has heard 
Sir James Douglas declare that he owed the 
preservation of his life on that day to Den- 
ham’s care and exertion; and he, in his turn, 
derived the most heartfelt gratification from 
the consciousness that he had made some real 
return to his kind commander for all his con- 
stant favour and protection. Sir James per- 
fectly recovered, and is still in the enjoyment 
of good health. On the evacuation of Portugal, 
Denham was reduced to half-pay; but he 
sought employment, was soon appointed to the 
54th regiment, then commanded by Lord 
Waldegrave, and, joining the British army in 
the Netherlands, shared in the honours of 
Waterloo, and accompanied the allied armies 
on, their entry into Paris, Again reduced to 


half-pay on the peace establishment, he passed 
some years on the Continent, both in France 
and in Italy; and in 1819 was admitted into 
the senior department of the Royal Military 
College at Farnham. He there pursued his 
course of studies with great credit, under the 
excellent system laid down by Sir Howard 
Douglas, the governor; and obtained the ap- 
probation and confidence of that accomplished 
officer, whose military and scientific character 
stands so high as to make his personal favour 
an enviable distinction; and in that light 
Denham ever viewed it. It is, however, as 
the traveller in northern and central Africa 
that Colonel Denham’s name willl be reniem- 
bered by the world; and it was in that ar. 
duous and perilous undertaking that the pe- 
culiar strength and energy of his character 
were most prominently displayed. Whether 
we consider the intrepid manner in which, 
after the disheartening interview with the 
Sultan of Fezzan, he returned alone to Tripoli, 
and at once charged the basha himself with 
bad faith towards the English government, 
and compelled the fulfilment of his engage- 
ments; his happy tact in conciliating the 
Arabs (the circulating medium, as they may 
be called, of those barren wastes), and others 
of the wild family of nature whom he en- 
countered in the desert; or his address in so 
quickly gaining, on his arrival at Bornou, the 
confidence of the good sheikh with whom he 
resided eighteen months,—an admirable union 
of courage and temper, perseverance and mo- 
deration, is discovered throughout. his whole 
career, which proves his singular fitness and 
ability for such a species of enterprise. A 
narrative of his travels and discoveries in 
Africa was published by Mr. Murray in 1825; 
and has been so generally read (having gone 
through three editions), that it is hardly 
necessary to say, the mission consisted, be. 
sides Colonel (then Major) Denham, of Dr. 
Oudney, and Captain (then Lieutenant) Clap.. 
perton: the former of whom died at Murmur 
near Katagum, in Soudan, in January 1824; 
the latter, though having suffered most se. 
verely from climate in the former enterprise, 
embarked on a second expedition in November 
1825, with the view of penetrating from the 
southern coast to Sockatoo, in Soudan; at 
which place he unhappily perished in April 
1827. Thus firmly established as the most 
successful traveller in those hitherto-unexplored 
regions, Colonel Denham became an object of 
peculiar favour and deep interest in the highest 
circles at home; and his pleasing exterior, 
manly affability, and travelled air, were such, 
that he was at no loss to sustain his preten- 
sions in any society. To Earl Bathurst's 
discriminating and unostentatious kindness he 
was much indebted: he was an invited guest 
both in London and at Oakley; and his 
lordship’s desire to mark his approbation of 
the zeal and intelligence which the traveller 
had evinced, led him to offer to his acceptance 
a new and experimenta! appointment to Sierra 





Leone, just then decided on at the suggestion 
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of General Turner, then governor of the 
colony. The lamented death of that zealous 
officer, however, deprived him of the gra- 
tification of seeing his recommendation adopted, 
and Colonel Denham of the advantage of his 
co-operation. No sooner, therefore, had Co- 
lonel Denham performed his duty to his fellow- 
travellers and himself, in presenting to the 
public his simple narrative of their discoveries 
(for the death of Dr. Oudney in Africa, and 
the departure of Captain Clapperton on his 
second journey to Sockatoo, necessarily left this 
duty in his hands), than, anxious for enter- 
prise, he was appointed superintendent, or di- 
rector-general, of the liberated African depart- 
ment at Sierra Leone and the coasts of Africa, 
and became a member of council. Major- 
General Sir Neil Campbell had in the interim 
assumed the government of the colony, on the 
death of General Turner; and Colonel Den- 
ham cheerfully entered on the preparation for 
his mission. He embarked accordingly on the 
8th of December, 1826, on board the Cadmus, 
Captain Hallowell, at Plymouth, where was 
then also lying the British armament about to 
sail for Portugal, and just ready to put to sea. 
This could not fail to excite his military ar- 
dour, and recall soul-stirring recollections of his 
old campaigns in the Peninsula; and he says, 
in a letter written at the time—‘ Here are 
troops going out to Portugal. I think I should 
have had a good chance for being now em- 
ployed—but * Che sara sara ;’ and no doubt 
all is for the best.’ In twenty-eight days from 
the date of this letter he landed at Sierra 
Leone. His early duty was to visit the vil- 
lages surrounding Free Town, in which the 
liberated Africans are located; and the fol- 
lowing description will shew his simple and 
characteristic manner of conveying his im- 
pressions :—* I am now, and have been for 
these five days, among the mountain villages, 
with superb scenery, a fresh breeze, and a 
warm sun, in a cool house with a large piazza 
of wood, in the midst of a population of eleven 
hundred liberated Africans and discharged 
black soldiers. In the market are daily different 
kinds of fish; bananas and pine-apples are in 
the garden of the manager’s house ; oranges, 
nuts, red peppers, tomatoes, ochroes (as good 
as asparagus), and excellent water from a 
brook that runs down the mountain side. 
My evening rides to the neighbouring vil- 
lages, where I am endeavouring to establish 
order and encourage industry, are quite de- 
lightful. What does one want more? Why, 
I will tell you,—society.” From May to 
October the wretchedly unhealthy wet season 
continues; and although Colonel Denham ob- 
served in the beginning, that ‘ the rains were 
nothing when compared to those of the Bor- 
nou country,’ in a subsequent letter he ad- 
mitted that the debilitating effects of the 
rainy season fever at Sierra Leone were dread- 
ful in the extreme; and that the European 
women suffered from them still more severely 
than the men. In December, 1827, he em- 
barked on board the Sybille, Commodore Col- 
lier, on a voyage of inspection to Fernando 
Po; and it is not a little singular that he 
should have fallen in with Lander, the faithful 
servant of his former fellow-traveller, Clapper- 
ton, on the coast; and that he was the first to 
transmit to England the intelligence of the 
fatal termination of poor Clapperton’s journey. 
On landing at Accra, he described the climate 
of that place as in some respects superior to 
that of Sierra Leone. Colonel Denham re- 
turned to Free Town early in May, 1828, in 
the highest health and confidence, his ma- 


jesty’s warrant, appointing him lieutenant- 
governor of the colony (the appointment of 
governor being abolished), having arrived out 
during his absence. He landed under the 
usual salute, with military honours, and was 
accompanied to the Government House by 
many of the principal people, and the general 
congratulations of the inhabitants. How soon, 
alas! were those sounds of joy and welcome 
to be changed to lamentation! In three short 
weeks the same voices were sunk in sorrow 
for his death, and those very footsteps fol- 
lowed him to the silent grave! The feelings 
of the writer of this sad narrative would lead 
him to close it here; but the indulgence of 
mere sorrow for sorrow’s sake is irreconcilable 
with the dictates of duty or the precepts of 
religion ; and is, perhaps, as reprehensible in 
principle as any other selfish and wilful in- 
dulgence. Having paid the tribute of affec- 
tion, and poured out the heart’s deep grief, we 
ought willingly to receive that consolation 
which the true Christian ever can command 
by seeking :—and shall we not soon find plea- 
sure in dwelling on the subject of our ad- 
miration and regret? Thus disciplined, the 
acute suffering, which under its first pressure 
seemed insupportable, will be assuaged, and 
we shall exult in the value of the treasure that 
was once our own; deriving many and high 
consolations from the reflections which cannot 
fail to present themselves to the religious 
mind on the removal of those we love to that 
region of purity and joy to which we our- 
selves ardently, yet humbly and fearfully, 
aspire. Strengthened, then, by these con- 
siderations, we proceed to finish our painful 
task with feelings of pride and gratitude ;— 
proud of our relationship to one of Nature’s 
highly gifted children, and truly grateful, as 
he himself was, for the ample measure of ap- 
probation and kindness with which his talents 
and successes were appreciated and rewarded. 
That Colonel Denham entered upon the duties 
of his government with zeal and spirit, may be 
best gathered from his own expressions ; for 
he says in a letter, dated Government House, 
a very few days after his landing from Fer- 
nando Po—‘ I have just held my first levee, 
which has been attended by the members of 
council, chief justice, king’s advocate, colonial 
secretary, and the officers of the garrison and 
commissariat,—fifty-eight persons; high she- 
riff, mayor, and aldermen, and, lastly, the 
principal merchants who had served the office 
of sheriff, and were in the commission of the 
peace. The clergy, and several members of 
the Church Missionary Society, were also pre- 
sented.’ In his own happy vein of pleasantry 
he adds—‘ We are in perfect health, and well 
pleased with our government: so are our peo- 
ple. They flocked round me in hundreds 
when I landed; and many of my free labour 
boys came down from the mountains, and 
wanted to carry me up with them, on their 
return, on their shoulders. The liberated 
Africans are a class of the population the most 
interesting to me—therefore there is no fear 
of their not being brought forward as much as 
possible. You say, ‘ Would it were a better 
kingdom !’ So say I too; but rest assured 
that, after completing my three years, it shall 
be so. Pray send me some one of the shortest 
and best pamphlets on the subject of savings’ 
banks.” He still retained enough of early pro- 
fessional predilections to take pleasure also in 
acting, as he did, er officio, as commissary 
judge of the mixed commission court, there 
being none appointed; and in that capacity 





slave vessels, sailing under Dutch and Bra. 
zilian colours. On the 27th of May he writes 
for the last time—‘ I am as well as ever I was 
any where ;’ and on the 3lst he was attacked 
by the fatal fever of the country. On the 2d 
of June he appeared better ; and it is stated, 
that until the sixth day no decidedly alarming 
symptoms manifested themselves. He then 
expressed the most anxious desire to return to 
England ; but it is presumed that it was too 
late. He became immediately intractable, 
then delirious, and, the vital powers being 
gradually exhausted, he expired on the morn. 
ing of the 9th of June. We have seen a copy 
of the notes of Dr. Boyle, of whose profes. 
sional skill the lieutenant-governor had spoken 
in terms of high commendation ; from which 
no doubt can exist for a single moment that 
every care and attention was paid to him which 
art and anxiety could suggest. Dr. Boyle says, 
‘TI was never absent from Government House 
for more than an hour at a time during the 
last eight days of my lamented patient’s suf- 
fering. The fatal symptom to be traced 
throughout this case is the absence of ptyalism; 
for the state of the tongue, and other ap. 
pearances, were calculated to justify our hopes 
of a recovery, until the eighth day of the at. 
tack.’ It was a striking excellence in the 
character of Colonel Denham, that the service 
on which he was employed always appeared to 
his ardent and fearless mind the best of all 
possible services; and, from this short nar. 
rative, it will be seen how entirely he had 
converted all things to the colour of his own 
imaginings. Such confidence had he in his 
own resources, that, walking as he did, sur. 
rounded by the most fatal dangers, even that 
of death itself, he seemed to have persuaded 
himself that to will was to perform, and that 
an enterprise once determined upon was al- 
ready half achieved. This surely was the 
spirit and the frame of mind most happily 
adapted for succeeding in a perilous service; 
but even his undaunted heart was at one fell 
blow bereft of all its wonted energies—so in- 
describably baleful is the fatal fever of Sierra 
| Leone. To shew that Colonel Denham was 
| already truly estimated by those in power 
| under his government, we quote, in conclu. 
| sion, the words of a letter from thence, an- 
| nouncing the sad event :—‘ Denham bade fair 
to be of great use to Sierra Leone. He was 
conciliatory, and anxious to promote every 
plan for improvement. He was in the con- 
fidence of the Colonial Office, and his repre- 
| sentations and wishes would have been at- 
| tended to; and I am quite sure, from what 
he said and did, that he felt a great interest 
in the colony. In a word, he appeared to 
|connect its future prosperity with his own 
| name and fame.’ ” 











| Darnley; or, the Field of the Cloth of Gold. 
By the Author of “* Richelieu.” 3 vols. 12mo- 


London, 1830. Colburn and Bentley. 
WE cannot imagine a period better suited w 
the pen of the novelist than the commencement 
of Henry VIII.’s reign,—a young monarch 
whose frank and chivalrous spirit stood out m 
bold relief from his magnificent and kingly 
tastes ;—a time of wild adventure, yet of gra- 
dual civilisation—of féte and pageantry, of tilt 
and tournament ;— when scientific acquire- 
ments were sufficiently rare to add mystery 0 
might, and when chivalry took its highest tone 
of honour and refinement ;—when a fine spirit 
of poetry was beginning, like the dove, to bear 


the olive-leaves of imagination to the deep 
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mists of ignorance were rapidly clearing away. 
We felicitate our author on his choice of sub. 
ject,—and still more on the manner in which 
it is treated. His work is an animated and 
gorgeous picture of the times: here the gal- 
lant king delighting in the splendour of his 
court ;—here a young knight placing his hope 
of fortune in his own good sword and a fair 
dame, whose broidered glove is hope’s best 
augury ;—here the mystic chamber of one of 
those wild dreamers in astrology, whose often 
real and great acquirements could not protect 
his mind from the superstitions of the age ;— 
now some feat of arms, and now of policy,— 
fill the various pages. We make it a point of 
conscience never to spoil a well-told story by a 
meagre outline, —so shall content ourselves 
with a few scenes which may best do justice to 
the picturesque talents they display. We can- 
not do better than give the scene at the astro- 
loger’s. 

** Darkness now began to fall upon their 
path, and still the old man led them forward 
through a thousand dark and intricate turn- 
ings,—till at length, in what appeared to be a 
narrow lane, the houses of which approached 
so closely together that it would have been an 
easy leap from the windows on one side of the 
way into those of the other, the old knight 
stopped, and struck three strokes with the hilt 
of his dagger upon a door on the left hand. It 
was opened almost immediately by a tall 
meagre man, holding in his hand a small 
silver lamp, which he applied close to the face 
ef Sir Cesar before he would permit any one 
to pass. ‘ I] maestro,’ cried he, as soon as he 
saw the dark small features of the astrologer, 
making him at the same time a profound in- 
dlination, —‘ Entra dottissimo! Benvenuto, 
Benvenuto sia.’ Sir Cesar replied in an under- 
tone, and, taking the lamp from the Italian, 
motioned to Sir Osborne and the earl to follow. 
The staircase up which he conducted them was 
excessively small, narrow, and winding, be- 
speaking one of the meanest houses in the 
city; and, what still more excited their sur- 
prise, they mounted near forty steps without 
perceiving any door or outlet whatever, except 
where a blast of cold air through a sort of 
loop-hole in the wall announced their proximity 
to the street. At length the astrologer stopped 
opposite a door only large enough to admit the 
passage of one person at a time, through which 
he led the way, when, to the astonishment of 
both Sir Osborne and the earl, they found 
themselves in a magnificent oblong apartment, 
nearly forty feet in length, and rather more 

twenty in breadth. On each side were 
ranged tables and stands, covered with various 
specimens of ancient art, which, rare in any 
age, were then a thousand times more scarce. 
Although the taking of Constantinople about 
seventy years before, by driving many of the 
Greeks, amongst whom elegance and science 
long lingered, into other countries, had revived 
already, in some degree, the taste for the arts 
of painting and sculpture,—still few, very few, 
even of the princes of Europe, could boast 
such beautiful specimens as those which that 
chamber contained. Here stood a statue, there 
an urn; on one table was an alabaster capital 
of exquisite workmanship, on another a bas- 
Telief, whose figures seemed struggling from 
the Stone ; medals, and gems, and specimens 
of curious ores, were mingled with the rest ; 
and many a book, written in strange and un- 
known characters, lay open before their eyes. 
There, too, were various instruments of curious 

and device, whose purpose they could 


not even guess; while here frowned 9 man in| figures ranged 





armour, there grinned a skeleton, and there, 
swathed in its historic bands, stood an Egypt- 
ian mummy, resting its mouldering and shape- 
less head against the feet of a figure, in which 
some long-dead artist had laboured skilfully to 
display all the exquisite lines of female love- 
liness. To observe all this the two young 
men had full opportunity, while Sir Cesar 
proceeded forwards, stopping between each 
table, and bringing the flame of the lamp he 
carried in contact with six others, which 
stood upon a row of ancient bronze tripods 
ranged along the side of the hall. At the 
end of the room hung a large black cur.. 
tain, on each side of which was a clock of 
very curious manufacture; the one shewing, 
apparently, the year, the day, the hour, and 
the minute; and the other exposing a figure of 
the zodiac, round which moved a multitude of 
strange hieroglyphic signs, some so rapidly 
that the eye could scarcely distinguish their 
course, some so slow that their motion was 
hardly to be discerned. As Sir Osborne and 
Lord Darby approached, Sir Cesar drew back 
the curtain, and exposed to their sight an im- 
mense mirror, in which they could clearly 
distinguish their own figures, and that of the 
astrologer, reflected at full length. ‘ Mark,’ 
said Sir Cesar, ‘ and from what you shall see, 
draw your own inference. But question me 
not, for I vowed when I received that precious 
gift, which is now before you, never to make 
one comment upon what it displayed. Mark, 
and when you have seen, leave me.’ ‘ But I 
see nothing,’ said Sir Osborne, ‘ except my 
own reflection in the glass.’ ‘ Patience! pa- 
tience! impetuous spirit !’ cried the old man; 
* will a hundred lives never teach thee calm- 
ness? Look to the mirror.’ Sir Osborne 
turned his eyes to the glass, but still nothing 
new met his view; and after gazing for a 
minute or two, he suffered his glance to 
wander to the clock by his side, which now 
struck eight with a clear, sweet, musical sound. 
At that moment Lord Darby laid his hand 
on his arm. ‘ God’s my life!’ cried he, ‘ we 
are vanishing away! Look! look!’ Sir Os- 
borne turned to the glass, and beheld the 
three figures he had before seen plain and dis- 
tinctly, now growing dimmer and more dim. 
He could scarcely believe his sight, and passing 
his hand before his eyes, he strove, as it were, 
to cure them of the delusion. When he looked 
again, all was gone, and the mirror offered 
nothing but a dark shining blank. Presently, 
however, a confusion of thin and misty figures 
seemed to pass over the glass, and a light 
appeared to spring up within itself; gradually 
the objects took a more substantial form; the 
interior of the mirror assumed the appearance 
of a smaller chamber than that which they 
were in, lighted by a lattice window, and in 
the centre was seen a female figure leaning in 
a pensive attitude on a table. Sir Osborne 
thought it was like Lady Katrine Bulmer, but 
the light coming from behind cast her features 
into shadow. The moment after, however, a 
door of the chamber seemed to open, and he 
could plainly distinguish a figure, resembling 
that of Lord Darby, enter, and clasp her in his 
arms, with a semblance of joy so naturally 
portrayed, that it was hardly possible to sup- 
pose it unreal. While he yet gazed, the out- 
lines of the figures began to grow confused 
and indistinct, and various ill-defined forms 
floated over the glass: gradually, however, 
they again assumed shape and feature; the 
mirror represented a prineely hall hung with 
cloth of gold, and a eusead | gay and splendid 
es round the scene. 





Princes, and prelates, and warriors, moved 
before their eyes, as if *twas all in life. 
There might be seen the slight significant 
look, the animated gesture, the whisper apart, 
the stoop of age, the high, erect carriage of 
knight and noble, and the graceful motion of 
youth and beauty. ‘ By heavens!’ cried Lord 
Darby, ‘ there is the Earl of Devonshire, and 
the Duke of Suffolk, and the Princess Mary. 
It is the court of England!—But no! Who 
are all these ?? Gradually the crowd opened, 
and two persons appeared, whose apparel, de. 
meanour, and glance, bespoke them royal. 
* Henry himself, as I live!’ cried Lord Darby. 
‘Which ? which?’ demanded Sir Osborne. 
‘The one to the right,’ answered the earl ; 
‘the other I know not.’ It was the other, 
however, which advanced, leading forward by 
the hand a knight, in whom Sir Osborne 
might easily distinguish the simulacre of him- 
self. The prince, whoever he was, seemed to 
speak, and a lady came forth from the rest. 
By the graceful motion, by the timid look, by 
the rich light brown hair, as well as by alla 
lover’s feelings, Sir Osborne could not doubt 
that it was Constance de Grey—the monarch 
took her hand, placed it in that of the knight— 
the figures grew dim, and the glass misty— 
but gradually clearing away, it resumed its 
original effect, and reflected the hall in which 
they were, their own forms standing before 
the mirror, and the old man, Sir Cesar, sitting 
on the ground, with his hands pressed over his 
eyes. The moment they turned round, he 
started up—‘ It is done!’ cried he; ‘ so now 
begone. We shall meet again soon,’ and 
putting his finger to his lip, as if requiring 
silence, he led them out of the hall, and down 
the stairs, signed them with the cross, and 
left them.’ 

The following sketch of the Duke of Buck- 
ingham is quite a portrait:—‘“ The cham- 
berlain led on in silence through one of the 
side doors of the hall, and thence by a long 
passage to the other side of the dwelling, 
where, issuing out upon the terrace, they 
descended into a flower-garden, laid out much 
after the pattern of a Brussels carpet. Formed 
into large compartments, divided by broad 
paved walks, the early flowers of the season 
were distributed in all manners of arabesques, 
each bed containing those of one particular 
colour; so that, viewed from above, the effect 
was not ugly though somewhat stiff, and gay 
without being elegant. As Darnley descended, 
he beheld, at the farther end, a tall, dignified 
man, of about the middle age, walking slowly 
up and down the longest walk. He was 
dressed in one of the straight coats of the day, 
stiff with gold embroidery, and the upper part 
of the sleeve puffed out with crimson silk, and 
held down with straps of cloth of gold. The 
rest of his attire was of the same splendid 
nature: the high breeches of silken serge, 
pinked with gold—the mirabaise, or small low- 
crowned bonnet, of rich velvet, with a thin 
feather leaning across, fastened by a large 
ruby—the silken girdle, with its jewelled clasp, 
—aill were corresponding: and though the 
dress might not be so elegant in its forms as 
that which we are accustomed to call the 
Vandyk, yet it was far more splendid in its 
materials, and had perhaps more of majesty, 
though less of grace. Two servants walked 
about ten paces behind, the one carrying in his 
hand his lord’s sword, the other bearing an 
orange, which contained, in the centre, @ 
sponge, filled with vinegar. The duke himself 
was busily engaged in pry by he walked, 
now poring on the leaves book he held 
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in his hand, now raising his eyes and seeming; 


to consider what he had just collected. As the 
young knight approached, however, he paused, 

laced a mark between the leaves where he 
had left off, and advanced a step, with that 
affable smile and winning courtesy for which 
he was so famous.” 

We now leave these volumes to readers in 
general, whose verdict, we doubt not, will be 
most propitious to them, especially to the last 
two. 








A Compendious Grammar of the Egyptian 
Language, in the Coptic and Suhidic Dialects. 
By the Rev. Henry Tattam, M.A., &e. &e. 
With an Appendix, containing the Rudi- 
ments of an Egyptian Dictionary in the An- 
cient Enchorial Character. By Thomas 
Young, M.D. F.R.S., &c. 8vo. pp. 327. 

WE hail with peculiar pleasure the appearance 

of this long-promised work, which we have no 

hesitation in pronouncing to be one of the 
most important that has been published in this 
country upon the subject of Egyptian antiqui- 
ties. The first part of it (the Coptic Gram- 
mar, by Mr. Tattam,) will be particularly 
acceptable. The Coptic (as our readers may 
probably be aware) is the language of ancient 

Egypt, preserved to us in the translations of the 

Scriptures, and other ecclesiastical works of the 

Copts, the present aboriginal inhabitants of 

that country. This language has been hitherto 

strangely neglected. The few individuals who 
have devoted themselves to the study of it 
have published the results of their labours prin- 
cipally in this country and in Italy. But it is 
to the English press that we are indebted for 
nearly all that is valuable in Coptic literature.* 
And we feel the greater pleasure in noticing 
the excellent Grammar of Mr. Tattam, because 
we are persuaded that it will fully sustain the 
high rank which this country so justly claims 
among the patrons and promoters of the know- 
ledge of this ancient language. He has embo- 
died in it all that is really useful in the Gram- 
mar of Scholtz and Woide, and has also added 
many new facts absolutely essential to the 
knowledge of Coptic, though not to be found 
in that imperfect publication—which was, 
nevertheless, the only work in existence de- 
serving the name of a Coptic Grammar. He 

has adhered to the old mode of constructing a 

Grammar—that is, upon the model of the 

Latin and Greek accidences, in preference to 

the really more correct arrangement adopted 

by modern oriental grammarians ; and we think 
he has judged wisely: for, however illogical it 
may be to talk of the cases of nouns in a lan- 
guage where the nouns have no inflexions, and 
of the moods of verbs, when in reality there is 
but one mood—this is, after all, the view in 
which the subject ought to be presented to the 
student, because it is that in which he has been 
accustomed to observe the relations of language, 
and in which he will most readily apprehend 
the meaning of the grammarian. We sincerely 

hope that this work will have the effect of di- 

recting the attention of the learned to the ex- 

traordinary language of which it contains the 
* There have been published in this country Woide’s 

Coptic Grammar and La Croze’s Lezicon—the only works 

extant calculated to afford any material assistance in 

acquiring this language. Of the latter we are glad to find 
that Mr. Tattam is preparing a new edition. {Woide also 
printed in England the Sahidic fragments of the New 

Testament; and in the Memphitic dialect, or Coptic of 


Lower Egypt, the whole of the Pentateuch and of the 
New Testament have likewise issued from the British 
—— and very recently a reprint of the Copto-Arabic 

salter of Fr. Tulsi, and an entirely new edition of the 


Gospels, by Mr. Tattam—both at the pense 
British and. Foreign Bible Soclety. " a 





analysis, and which (independent of its many 
intrinsic claims upon the attention of philolo- 
gists,) has recently acquired great interest and 
importance from the researches of M. Quatre- 
mere, who has demonstrated, by a continuous 
chain of historical evidence, that it is the lan- 
guage of ancient Egypt ; and still more recently, 
from the discoveries of Dr. Young and M. 
Champollion, which have afforded the only 
confirmation that could possibly be required to 
the argument of M. Quatremére, by shewing 
that the hieroglyphic inscriptions on the exist- 
ing monuments of that country were originally 
conceived in Coptic. 

On the second part of this publication we 
can bestow no higher praise than to say, that 
it is every way worthy of its learned and 
lamented author, and that it is distinguished 
by the same patience and depth of research, 
and the same soundness of deduction, wiich 
characterises all his former works upon the 
subject. It contains the results of long-conti- 
nued labours in the Enchorial or Demotic 
texts (the third mode of writing in use among 
the ancient Egyptians). From the analysis of 
the few texts in this character that have been 
found with Greek translations, and the colla- 
tion of those of the same, or nearly the same 
import, he has collected the Enckorial expres- 
sions for more than five hundred words, and 
upwards of fifty Enchorial dates. These he 
has arranged in the form of a lexicon, which 
also includes all the different modes of writing 
the same word, that the Doctor had met with, 
compared together: this, in our opinion, adds 
considerably to the value of the work, because 
in many cases it enables the reader to form his 
own opinion upon the validity of the proposed 
meanings, instead of receiving them upon the 
mere authority of the writer—a principle to 
which, in the present state of our knowledge of 
the Egyptian writings, regard ought to be had 
in every publication which proposes to inter- 
pret them. 

But we are well aware that a work of Dr. 
Young’s will need no encomium of ours to 
recommend it to public notice. Like his other 
publications, it must become a standard work 
upon the subject,—a book which will, of 
course, be possessed and studied by every one 
who wishes to acquaint himself with the pro- 
gress made by its lamented author and Cham- 
pollion in deciphering the inscriptions on the 
monuments of ancient Egypt. To these re- 
searches we have long directed the attention of 
our readers, and our sense of their value and 
importance seems to grow upon us daily. 





Memoirs of Rear-Admiral Paul Jones, &c. 
2 vols. 12mo. Edinburgh, 1830, Oliver and 
Boyd ; London, Simpkin and Marshall. 

A PREFACE gives a satisfactory account of the 

preservation and transmission to his relations 

in Scotland of the original journals and manu- 
scripts of the celebrated Paul Jones; on which 
this favourable, but unquestionably authentic, 
narrative of his extraordinary life and adven- 
tures is founded. We have been much inte- 
rested in the work, nor can any reader fail to 
be so. To trace the rise of a shrewd and 
daring character from the lowly ship-boy of 
Whitehaven to the wearer of knightly honours, 
the naval hero of American revolution, and 
the admiral in the Russian service, must 
excite the most indolent mind; and we can 
truly say that few romances surpass the actual 
career of Paul Jones for variety and moving 
accident by flood and field. The American 
history of him by Mr. Sherburne possessed 
considerable attractions, which were increased 





by the more recent publication from Mr. Mur. 
ray’s in Albemarle Street; and we may add, 
that Allan Cunningham’s Tale also enhanced 
the general feeling for the subject, which may, 
we think, be considered to be put hors de combat 
by the present production. 

Having had so frequently to go over the 
ground of birth, parentage, education, early 
life, seafaring, &c. &c. we shall now only 
elucidate the work before us by a few quota. 
tions; with the preliminary question to the 
editors, why in their justificatory statement of 
the first mercantile transactions of John Paul, 
they do not attempt to give some reason for 
his assuming the name of Jones ? 

When Paul went to Petersburgh and entered 
the Russian service as a rear-admiral, it is 
stated, ‘** He was now in Russia, and the man 
whom, for the time, the empress delighted to 
honour ; the expected conqueror of the Turks; 
and it might be, a future Potemkin. * bd 

“The cards of many of the Russian nobi. 
lity received at this time, and of the whole host 
of members of legation, envoys, residents, &c.; 
in short, all the component parts of a great 
court, still remain among the papers of Paul 
Jones, who through life seems to have been 
peculiarly diligent in the accumulation of such 
* frail memorials.’ - es ® 

“ For a fortnight Jones remained at St. 
Petersburgh, * feasted at court, and in the first 
society.” ‘ The empress,’ he writes to La 
Fayette, ‘ received me with a distinction the 
most flattering that, perhaps, any stranger can 
boast of on entering the Russian service. Her 
majesty conferred on me immediately the grade 
of rear-admiral. I was detained, against my 
will, a fortnight, and continually feasted at 
court, and in the first society. This was a 
cruel grief to the English; and I own their 
vexation, which I believe was general in and 
about St. Petersburgh, gave me no pain.’ 
Before the year elapsed, the rear-admiral found 
some cause to change his opinions in many 
things; and even respecting the English at 
St. Petersburgh. He was about this time at 
least three-fourths Russian. We hear no longer 
of America as his sole country, though he as- 
sumes a certain patronising air towards that 
young state. ‘ I certainly wish to be useful to 
a country which I have so long served. I love 
the people and their cause, and shall always 
rejoice when I can be useful to promote their 
happiness.’ ‘ What are you about, my dear 
general? are you so absorbed in politics as to 
be insensible to glory? that is impossible, 
quit then your divine Calypso, come here and 
pay your court to Bellona, who you are sure 
will receive you as her favourite. You would 
be charmed with Prince Potemkin. He is a 
most amiable man, and none can be more noble- 
minded. For the empress, fame has never yet 
done her justice. I am sure that no stranger 
who has not known that illustrious character, 
ever conceived how much her majesty is made 
to reign over a great empire, to make people 
happy, and to attach grateful and susceptible 
minds. Is not the present a happy moment 
for France to declare for Russia ?? Such were 
the extraordinary lights that had suddenly 
dawned upon the former champion of liberty 
and asserter of the ‘ dignity of human nature.’ 
A few weeks before the above letter was de- 
spatched to La Fayette, the empress, with her 
own hand, had written to the rear-admiral, 
enclosing a letter from M. de Simolin, regards 
ing his affairs.” 

The second volume contains Paul's journal 
of the ensuing campaign in 1788, and is by far 
the most interesting part of this work, 
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we can only briefly allude to it. His quarre! 
with the Prince of Nassau, which led to a 
coldness on the part of Prince Potemkin and 
his dismissal by the Russian government, is (as 
in all personal cases) detailed with much mi- 
nuteness. The finale is characteristic. 

“ His recall to St. Petersburgh, under pre- 
tence of being employed in the North Sea, in 
name of the empress, but really ordered by 
Potemkin, was a mere piece of jugglery to get 
rid of him, of which he was not even the dupe. 
The following is an extract of his letter, and a 
copy of Potemkin’s order, which provoked it :— 

** Order to Rear-Admiral Chevalier Paul 
Jones.—As it is seen that the Capitan Pasha 
comes in his kirlangich from the grand fleet to 
the smaller vessels, and as before quitting this 
he may attempt something, I request your 
Excellence, the Capitan Pasha having actually 
a greater number of vessels, to hold yourself in 
readiness to receive him courageously, and 
drive him back. I require that this be done 
without loss of time; if not, you will be made 
answerable for every neglect. 

“ PRiIncE PoTEMKIN TAURICIEN. 
*¢ 13th October, 1788. 

“To this truly Russian order Jones has 
affixed the following characteristic note :—‘ A 
warrior is always ready, and I had not come 
there an apprentice.’ His reply to this order 
led to his instant dismissal. Potemkin was a 
person in no shape to be trifled with; and 
though Jones at first attributed his want of 
favour in this powerful quarter to the ill offices 
of those around Potemkin, he came to see that 
much of what he suffered emanated directly 
from the impatience, jealousy, and caprice of 
this spoiled tyrant. When the rear-admiral 
went to head-quarters to take leave, Potemkin 
disdained and disclaimed the insinuation of 
being influenced by those around him. ‘ Do 
not imagine any one leads me,—leads me !’— 
he swore, and stamping with his foot, added, 
* Not even the empreés !’ Ks 5 ™ 

* Paul Jones was about the middle size, 
slightly made, but active and agile, and in 
youth capable of considerable exertion and 
fatigue. In advancing life, though he con- 
tinued equally hardy and active in his habits, 
it was the vehement, fiery spirit that o’er- 
informed its shattered tenement; and after 
almost every journey we find him suffering 
from cold and fatigue, or having serious ill- 
nesses. He was of the complexion usually 
united with dark hair and eyes, which his 
were; but his skin had become embrowned by 
exposure from boyhood to all varieties of wea- 
ther and of climate. His physiognomical ex- 
pression indicated that promptitude and de- 
cision in action which were striking charac- 
teristics of his mind. His bust is said to be a 
good likeness; his portrait, painted in Ame- 
rica, and probably a very indifferent resem- 
blance, exhibits a rather precise-looking little 
man. The style of the highly- powdered hair. 
or wig, would, however, convert Achilles him- 
self into a pedant or a petit-maitre. In 
manners Paul Jones has been described by 
one party as stiff, finical, and conceited; by 
another as arrogant, brutal, and quarrelsome. 
The first statement may have some colour ot! 
truth, the last is impossible. He had reached 
manhood before he could have had much in- 
tercourse with polite society; and manners. 
formed 8o late in life on the fashionable model» 
of Paris and Versuilles, may have sat somewhat 
stiffly on the Anglo-American, who, in givin, 
up his own republican simplicity, and pro- 
fessional Openness and freedom, might not 
have acquired all the ease and grace, even if he 





did attain the elegance and polish of French 
manners; but his appearance and manners 
must have been those of a gentleman. Mau- 
vais ton, to a certain degree, might have been 
tolerated in a seaman and a foreigner; but 
* rudeness, arrogance, and brutality,’ must 
have proved an effectual barrier of exclusion 
from those polite and courtly circles where 
Paul Jones was not only received but wel- 
comed ; and into which he made his own way, 
and maintained his place, long after he had 
lost the gloss and resistless attraction of no- 
velty. The letter of Madame Rinsby, and 
other published documents, prove the footing 
he held in respectable French female society 
to his death, and are quite conclusive as to the 
propriety of his manners. He has again been 
described as ‘ grossly ignorant.’ No one who 
pursues his career, or peruses his letters, can 
for a moment believe a charge so absurd. 
From his first appearance as a ship-boy he 
must have been set down as a very clever and 
promising lad; and if not a prodigy of learning, 
which was an impossibility, he had far more 
literature than was at all usual in his day, even 
in the very highest ranks of his profession. 
His verses are far from despicable. Baron 
Grimm, we think, overrates them, yet he was 
an admirable critic. They were found amusing 
and agreeable in polished society, which is the 
very best test and use of occasional verse, 
namely, of all such verse as the public can well 
spare, and his muse was humanising to his 
own mind. We like his prose better than his 
verse. It is often admirable if struck off at 
one hit, particularly when the writer gets 
warm, and gives way to his feelings of in- 
dignation. It is said, that a minister, in 
reading the despatches of Lord Collingwood, 
who went to sea at twelve years of age, used 
to ask, ‘ Where has Collingwood got his 
style ?He writes better than any of us.’ 
With fully more propriety many of the mem- 
bers of Congress, so far as regarded their own 
compositions and resolves, might have put a 
similar question in relation to Paul Jones. He 
is allowed to have been kind and attentive to 
his crews, and generous and liberal in all 
pecuniary transactions of a private nature; 
though his correspondence shews that he was 
commendably tenacious of his pecuniary claims 
on states and public bodies. His memoirs 
afford some pleasing instances of his kindness 
to his prisoners, and of his desire to rescue 
them from the fangs of agents and com- 
missaries. So far as discipline descends, Paul 
Jones was a rigid and strict disciplinarian. In 
his own person he appears to have been so 
impatient of all control and check as to be 
unfit for any regularly o:g mised service. 
though admirably adapted to th: singular crisis 
at which he appeared. To his dress he was, 
or at least latterly became, so attentive as to 
have it remarked. It was a better trait that 
his ship was at all times remarkable for clean. 
‘iness and neatness, and for the same good 
order and arrangement which pervaded all his 
private affairs. He is said to have been fond of 
music, and to have performed himself.” 

With this we again commend these volume: 
to the public. 





An Historical Account of My own Life, with 
some Reflections on the Times I lived in 
(1671-1731). By Edmund Calamy, D.D. 
Now first printed. Edited and illustrated 
with Notes, Historical and Biographical. 
By John Towill Rutt. 2 vols. 8vo. Col- 
burn and Bentley. 

THE great political events and institutions of 





our country (and indeed of most other Euro- 
pean countries), have been brought about 
through the medium of religious opinion. 
From the reign of Henry VIIL. to the present 
hour, this is the agency which has * perplexed 
monarchs with th« fear of change,” and to 
which all the benefits and all the evils expe- 
rienced by the people are to be mainly attri- 
buted; at least we dv not recollect any im. 
portant event affecting England, which had 
not, more or less, this origin, excepting only 
the separation from the mother country of the 
American states. The reign of Henry VIII. 
was full of religious dissension, leading to the 
suppression of monasteries, the renunciation of 
papal dominion, and the establishment of the 
reformation. The succeeding short reigns of 
Edward VI. and Mary resembled the acting of 
a polemical drama, terminating, like many of 
the old English tragedies, in a succession of 
sanguinary scenes. Elizabeth cemented her 
power by her determined support of Protestant- 
ism ; and her rival, Mary Queen of Scots, was 
beheaded, on the charge of countenancing the 
conspiracy of Babington, a papist, who was in- 
cited to treason by religious zeal. To this, 
also, may be traced the chief events and plots 
which agitated the nation during the time of 
James I.; while the following periods of 
Charles I., of the Interregnum, of Charles II., 
James II., William and Mary, and of the acces. 
sion of the House of Brunswick, were all entirely 
swayed by the operations of religious faith, which, 
among other of its many and powerful influences, 
forced one monarch to fly frum his throne, and 
enabled two foreign potentates (William IIL. 
and George I.) to assume, at different times, 
the guidance of the destinies of England. 

It is on account of this predominating in- 
fluence of religion on the state, that we attach 
considerable importance to the publication of 
the Memoirs of Dr. Calamy. The existence of 
this work in MS. has long been known, and 
often adverted to; and we do not consider that 
the parties who have had the custody of the 
papers can be justified for their long retention 
of them from the public eye, when they must 
have known, that by printing the Memoirs 
they would have conferred a lasting service on 
the history of their country. Dr. Calamy was 
a celebrated nonconformist divine, living in the 
eventful reigns of Charles 11., James I1., Wil- 
liam and Mary, Anne, and George I. ; during 
which periods he not only kept a fixed eye on, 
and carefully registered, all the minute cir- 
cumstances which led to the great reverses of 
the state (which, as we have said, had their 
rise in religious feeling), but, being himself a 
divine, and a stirring spiritual reformer, knew 
more, from his peculiar situation, than could 
have been known by any other kind of observer. 
His long life, and his unwearied diligence, were 
also in his favour ; andif the autobiography now 
put forth by his descendants were not in 
itself amusing, it would not, we think, be 
possible to deny its claim to attention as an 
authentic record (made under circumstances 
unusually favourable with respect to the de- 
velopement of secret springs of action and 
private character) of some of the most curious 
and important perivds of our national exist- 
ence. But when to this merit it adds the ad- 
vantage of being exceedingly entertaining and 
varivus in its details—of abounding in anec- 
dotes of great personayes, and in narratives of 
much interest, we think it likely that Dr. 
Calamy’s autobiography will become one of the 
must popular books of memoirs extant ; rank- 
ing in kind with the works of Evelyn and 
Pepys. 
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Purposely avoiding, in this place, all the 
controversial matters (important as they were) 
on which Calamy dilates, we shall confine our 
extracts to those parts of his work which dis- 
play the doctor’s keen observation and inti- 
mate knowledge of court affairs, and his talent 
in the narration of strange passages in the lives 
of humbler individuals. The following are 
piquant sketches of the personages who formed 
what was called ‘‘ the Ministry of the Cabal.” 

“* The Lord Shaftesbury, who reckoned his 
merits considerable, upon account of his con- 
cern in the Restoration, had as strong a head, 
and as much craft, as any that were engaged 
in the design that would have ruined their 
native country. Though he was at first deep 
in the French intrigues, yet he was at length 
brought to oppose King Charles’s measures, 
and thereupon run down, and in danger of 
losing his head, could but the court have 
found a jury to their purpose—for a bill of 
high treason was preferred against him in 
1681: but the grand jury brought in the mat- 
ter ignoramus. And when in the great con- 
test in the city about sheriffs, the Tories car- 
ried the point, this lord in 1682 fled into Hol- 
land, with his heart almost broken, and his 
spirit sunk to that degree when there, not- 
withstanding his great activity here, that in 
about six weeks’ time he breathed his last. * * * 
It was this Lord Shaftesbury that was the first 
of the cabal that broke with the court: and he 
happened at the same time to fall under the 
displeasure of the House of Commons, and be 
in danger of their impeaching him, for his 
issuing writs for electing members of their 
house in the intervals of Parliament. But he 


found an admirable way to escape, by buying 


off Sir Robert Howard, who was the most 
zealous against him, and at length he proved 
too hard for Lord Clifford too. For when that 
lord made a speech in the House of Peers, in 
which he moved for a perpetual fund, to render 
Parliaments useless, and the House seemed to 
be greatly amazed at the proposal, Shaftesbury 
answered him, and shewed that his proposi- 
tions were extravagant, and that what he aim- 
ed at would end in confusion, and the ruin of 
the government ; and that the method he was 
for, might be likely to send the royal family 
abroad again, to spend their lives in exile, 
without hopes of return. Upon which Clifford 
very narrowly escaped being sent to the tower, 
and was given up by the king, and wholly 
lost. In 1673, Shaftesbury was the contriver 
and manager of the Test Act ; and, by a good 
token, he and the Duke of Buckingham, and 
the other great men that pushed that Act for- 
ward, assured the Dissenters that they should 
have a clause inserted in their favour, in some 
other Act the same session, though it was un- 
happily omitted. It 1679, he was made Presi- 
dent of the Privy Council, and was very active 
in opposition to the Papists. But such disgust 
he gave by eagerly prosecuting their plot, that 
he never could recover himself afterwards. He 
died at Amsterdam, in 1682; and the same 
year carried off Prince Rupert, Count Palatine 
of the Rhine, the Duke of Lauderdale, and 
Lord Chancellor Finch. The Duke of Buck- 
ingham was a man of no religion at all, and 
that gloried in his debaucheries. He was so 
addicted and abandoned to the most criminal 
pleasures, that he and his true associate, the 
Earl of Rochester, (whose Life was written by 
Burnet) seemed capable of corrupting any 
court in the world. He would, however, have 
been a great man, had he had any thing of 
Steadiness or consistency in him; but he was 
of as mercurial a make as ever was known. 





After the fall of Lord Clarendon, in 1667, he 
became a sort of first minister, and shewed 
himself openly for toleration, setting up for a 
patron of liberty of conscience. And the see 
of Chester happening soon after to fall vacant, 
Dr. Wilkins, of whom Bishop Burnet says, that 
he was ‘ the wisest clergyman he ever knew,’ 
was by his means promoted to that see. Though 
he that in that case compassed preferment was 
a most excellent person, it was a disadvantage 
to him to be recommended by so bad a man. 
Yet he endeavoured to do all the good he 
could. But Buckingham could stick close to 
nothing long; and was so open, that he dis- 
closed almost every thing he knew. He was 
sent to France in 1671, to finish the treaty 
there, after the death of the Duchess of Orleans. 
Bishop Burnet tells us, ‘ he had a great liveli- 
ness of wit, and a peculiar faculty of turning 
all things into ridicule, but had no conduct. 
He could never fix his thoughts, nor govern 
his estate, though then the greatest in England. 
He at length ruined both body and mind, for- 
tune and reputation, equally. The madness of 
vice appeared in his person, in very eminent 
instances, since at last he became contemptible, 
and poor, sickly, and sunk in his parts, as well 
as in all other respects; so that his conversa- 
tion was as much avoided as ever it had been 
courted.’ Being at length grown as weary of 
the world as the world was of him, he retired 
to his castle of Helmeley, in the north of York- 
shire, and continued there a year and a quarter, 
leading a most dissolute life in all respects. 
Being engaged in hunting near Kirby More- 
side, he was taken ill, and called at a public- 
house in that neighbourhood, where he expired 
in the year 1687, being about threescore years 
of age. A clergyman being sent for to him, as 
his end drew near, he asked him what religion 
he was of? The duke told him that was an 
insignificant question ; for that he had been a 
shame and disgrace to all religions, but if he 
could do him any good he bid him do it; 
though I doubt it was past his skill: that 
should have been minded before he came into 
extremity. Lord Arlington no sooner appeared 
at court than he opposed Lord Clarendon, who 
used to complain that he found his interest 
decline from the beginning of his advancement. 
His majesty gave 10,0007. to bring him in se- 
cretary of state, in the room of Nicolas, in 
1663; and yet Clarendon himself observes (in 
his humble petition and address to the lords in 
parliament when he went into banishment), that 
* from the time that Mr. Secretary Nicolas was 
removed from his place, there were great altera- 
tions at court, and whosoever knew any thing 
either of court or council, knew well how much 
his credit from that time was diminished.’ 
He was a conéealed papist, but ‘ all cunning 
and artifice.” Yet his management was such, 
that he entirely lost the Duke of York, and 
afterwards the king, too, in a great measure. 
From the secretary’s office, he was advanced to 
be Lord Chamberlain. He went over to Hol- 
land in 1674, to fix a good understanding be-« 
tween King Charles and the Prince of Orange ; 
but he missed of his aim, and, instead of pre- 
vailing with the prince to follow his advice, 
he, by his assuming airs, so entirely Jost him, 
that all his endeavours afterwards could never 
recover any confidence in him towards him. 
He afterwards withdrew from business by de- 
grees, but made himself as easy as he could to 
the king, who married one of his natural sons 
to his daughter, and continued kind to him, 
for he suffered him to keep his Lord Chamber- 
lain’s place to the day of his death. Lord 
Clifford was the son of a clergyman, born to a 





small fortune; but was a man of great vivacity, 
and made ‘ a great figure in the House of 
Commons.’ He was reconciled to the church 
of Rome before the restoration, and became 
afterwards ‘ a sort of an enthusiast for popery.’ 
He outwitted Lord Shaftesbury, and got the 
white staff from him, by being the first that 
made the proposal of shutting up the Ex. 
chequer, as the way for the king to get money 
to carry on the second war with Holland: and 
he was afterwards outwitted by him, by being 
prevailed with strenuously to defend the king’s 
declaration for liberty, when he dropped it. 
He appears to have been as deeply engaged as 
any of the ministers of state, in the secret alli- 
ance with France, which was the source of all 
our fears and troubles. He left the treasury 
upon the passing of the test act in 1673, and 
so abandoned his post to own himself a papist; 
and he declared himself such at his death. 
He was succeeded by Sir Thomas Osborn, 
who was soon after made Earl of Danby. 
Lord Clifford retired into his own country 
of Devon, where he died of the stone be. 
fore the expiring of 1673. He went off the 
stage in great discontent. Lord Lauderdale, 
though at first he seemed mighty religious, 
and was a warm Presbyterian, and zealous 
for the covenant, yet after his being engaged in 
public affairs, he grew very scandalous in his 
life and morals. He valued himself not a little 
upon finding out that which he called the true 
way to make Scotland serviceable to the King’s 
designs in England ; which he fancied he fixed 
most effectually, when he, in the Scottish par- 
liament, got the act for the militia passed ; 
according to which, 20,000 foot and 2,000 horse, 
sufficiently armed, and furnished with forty 
days’ provision, were to be in readiness upon 
his majesty’s call, to march to any part of his 
dominions of Scotland, England, or Ireland, 
for suppressing any foreign invasion, intestine 
trouble or insurrection, or for any other service, 
wherein his majesty’s honour, authority, or 
greatness, might be concerned. When this was 
brought to bear, he wrote the king word that 
all the kingdom was now in his power, and here 
was an army ready upon call, adding several 
other very ill insinuations. The English House 
of Commons being very sensible of the per- 
nicious tendency of his grand design, was much 
against him, and often addressed the king to 
remove him from his presence and councils for 
ever. They began with him in 1674. Three 
several addresses were presented against him 
in the sessions of 1675, and others in 1678. 
The truth of it is, his administration was full of 
violence, insolence, and tyranny. Bishop Bur- 
net says, that ‘ by the fury of his behaviour he 
heightened the severity of his ministry, which 
was liker the cruelty of an inquisition, than 
the legality of justice.” He was at length 
made a duke, and carried it in North Britain 
more like a sovereign prince than a subject. 
But at length this great man sunk both in 
body and mind, and died in the summer of 
1682. ‘ His heart,” it is said, ‘ seemed quite 
spent : there was not left above the bigness of 
a walnut of firm substance. The rest was 
spongy, liker the lungs than the heart.’” 

And here is an anecdote relative to the death- 
bed of one of Charles the First’s mistresses : — 
“A lady of pleasure about this town, who had 
broken through the restraints of a religious 
education, into a very profligate life, as she 
found her end drew near, was in inexpressible 
horror of spirit, on reflecting upon her abomin- 
ably vicious course. One in her company ad- 
vised her to send for Mr. Sylvester, whom she 
had happened to meet with; and she com- 
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——— 
mended him as an excellent good man, and 
one very fit to advise and assist her in her 
t distressed case. He was accordingly 
sent for, and prevailed with to make a visit, 
though it was with an aching trembling heart, 
it being but a very dark story that was told 
him of the person whom he was to advise and 
comfort. Before his admission, he was pressed 
by several, with great earnestness, to speak 
comfortably to the poor distressed lady, with- 
out dropping any thing that might have a tend- 
ency to heighten her agony. When he came 
to her, she opened her case with great freedom, 
and charged herself with abundance of guilt. 
She then asked, whether there was any room 
for such a wretch as she to hope for mercy ? 
Upon which the standers-by begged him, for 
God’s sake, to speak somewhat that might be 
comfortable to her. Hereupon, he freely told 
her, that it was not in man’s power, but was 
God’s prerogative, to speak peace and comfort. 
But he would set before her, in a narrow com- 
pass, the foundation upon which God in his 
word afforded the greatest sinners ground of 
hope; which settlement of his it was not in 
man’s power to alter. So he distinctly opened 
to her the terms of salvation, as they are laid 
down in the Gospel. She declared, that nothing 
of that nature afforded her any comfort, she 
having oft returned back to the same abomin- 
able acts of wickedness, after very strong con- 
victions, and most solemn vows, purposes, and 
resolutions of amendment. In the midst of this 
discourse, there comes in a dignified clergyman 
of the Church of England, sent for by some 
present. Upon his appearance, one in the com- 
pany cried out, ‘Madam, here comes your 
guardian angel; pray listen to him.’ The 


curtains at the bed’s-foot were presently thrown 


open, and the clergyman, without any discourse 
foregoing, lifts up his hands, and in a solemn 
manner utters these words: ‘In the name of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, I absolve thee from all 
thy sins!’ How the poor gentlewoman was 
affected with this, I cannot particularly say, 
nor did Mr. Sylvester stay to hear. He was 
so amazed and astonished at this sort of con- 
duct, in one that called himself a minister of 
the Gospel, towards so great and horrid a 
sinner as he was then dealing with, that he 
could not bear to stay any longer, but imme- 
diately retired, went home, and was not soon 
or easily recovered from his fright. Put- 
ting circumstances together, I find reason to 
believe that the person who sent for Mr. 
Sylvester, on this occasion, was the very same 
that is mentioned by Bishop Burnet. He says 
she was one of the king’s mistresses, and * was 
the daughter of a clergyman, in whom her first 
education had so deep a root, that though she 
fell into many scandalous disorders, with very 
dismal adventures in them all, yet a principle 
of religion was so deep laid in her, that though 
it did not restrain her, yet it kept alive in her 
such a constant horror at sin, that she was 
never easy in an ill course; and died with a 
great sense of her former ill life.’ He after- 
wards adds: (1681) ‘ Mrs. Roberts, whom the 
king had kept for some time, sent for me when 

€ was a-dying. I saw her often for some 
weeks ; and among other things, I desired her 
to write a letter to’the king, expressing the 
sense she had of her past life. And at her 
desire I drew up such a letter as might be fit 
for her to write; but she never had strength 
enough to write. Upon that, I resolved to 
write a very plain letter to the king.’ Several 
times have I heard Mr. Sylvester tell this 
story, and I never remember his relating it 


without a discernible revival of his horror at 


the matter of fact. But I think myself obliged 
to add withal, that I have good reason to 
believe that Dr. Burnet was not the clergyman 
that appeared when this good man was con- 
versing with the fore-mentioned miserable 
creature.” 

As a private history of public events, that is 
to say, as a disclosure of hidden motives and 
secret influences, we repeat that we know no 
work of rarer value than the present; and, 
indeed, it will not henceforth be safe for the 
historical student to possess himself of the 
chronicles of Burnet and of Clarendon unac- 
companied by the corrector of their errors, 
Calamy. 

(To be continued.]} - 





Constable’s Miscellany. Vol. L. The History 
of Chivalry and the Crusades. (In two vols.) 
Vol. I. By the Rev. Henry Stebbing, M.A. 
M.R.S.L. Constable and Co. Edinburgh ; 
Hurst, Chance, and Co. London. 

Tuis is a well-written volume, and eminently 

calculated, for the juvenile reader especially, to 

afford a view of the picturesque and imposing, 
but dangerous system, whose career is here 
traced. The first crusade ends this volume, 
and amid its many interesting anecdotes we 
select the following. Speaking of pilgrim- 
ages : —“* The enthusiasm and courage which 
induced the faithful to make these perilous 
journeys were not confined to the stronger 
sex. Women often formed part of a company 
of pilgrims, their tenderness and affection for 
some relation or friend mixing with their 
religious feelings to encourage them in the 
enterprise. Of this, an interesting example 
remains on record in the history of Raymond, 
a young man of Plaisance, who, having been 
early impressed with a veneration for the pious 
pilgrims who passed through his native town, 
fell into a profound melancholy, of which no 
ene could discover the cause. At last, per- 
suaded into a confession by the bitter grief of 
his affectionate mother, he told her that his 
sorrow originated in his earnest desire to visit 
the Holy Land. He had withheld the com- 
munication till now, from the fear of afflicting 
her; but instead of her being grieved, as he 
expected, she regarded him for a time with 
silent joy, and then embraced him, saying, 
‘I am a widow, and I may imitate the ex- 
ample of Saint Anne, who, in her widowhood, 
quitted not the temple of Jerusalem neither 
day nor night.’ Having then promised her 
son that she would accompany him in his 
sacred journey, they immediately made their 
preparations. One of the first things for the 
pilgrim to do, previous to his departure, was 
to obtain the blessing of his bishop. This was 
conferred on the pious mother and her son 
with great affection by the holy prelate of 
Plaisance. He also placed a red cross upon 
their breasts, begged them to remember their 
country in their meritorious undertaking, and 
pray that it might be preserved in the cala- 
mities with which it seemed threatened by 
signs from heaven. They then took their 
staff and scrip, and proceeded, accompanied a 
short distance by their friends and neighbours 
on their journey. Nothing remarkable hap- 
pened on the way; but when they came within 
sight of Jerusalem, they are described as weep- 
ing at the remembrance of the awful blindness 
of the Jews, which had enabled them to deliver 
up the Lord of life to an ignominious punish- 
ment. Their feelings, on approaching the Se- 
pulchre, were still more vividly excited ; and 
as they knelt, pouring out their souls at the 





foot of the cross, they passionately desired that 





SE a 
they might die there, where the Saviour him. 
self had poured out his blood. Having visited 
the other sacred objects in Jerusalem and its 
neighbourhood, they set sail for their native 
land. But scarcely were they embarked, when 
Raymond fell sick of a dangerous malady, and 
it required all the exertions of his mother to 
prevent the superstitious sailors from casting 
him into the sea. Fortunately her entreaties 
were aided by his swift recovery, and they 
arrived safely at land. But no sooner were 
they thus near the completion of their long 
journey, when the fond mother was seized with 
a fatal illness, and expired in the arms of her 
son, spending her last breath in blessing him, 
and exhorting him to pursue a life of virtue 
and piety.” 

Perhaps the earlier part of Peter the Her- 
mit’s history is less known than that he was 
the great instigator of the Crusades; it may, 
therefore, be interesting to our readers. 

“‘ The origin of this singular man has not 
been undisputed. The most probable account 
is, that he was descended from a family of 
noble rank ; that he was born at Amiens, and 
derived his title of Hermit from Regnant 
l’Hermite, his father, who enjoyed an estate 
which conferred that name upon the possessor. 
The first years of his life were spent in the 
pursuit of learning; and he not only studied 
in the most celebrated of the Italian academies, 
but passed over into Greece, in order to enjoy 
the advantages which that country still offered 
the inquirer. Having completed his education, 
and ‘shewn the most admirable capacity for 
learning, he was received into the house of his 
relative, the Bishop of Paris, who regarded 
him with parental affection, and promised to 
reward his industry and talents with the best 
preferments of the church. But the mind of 
Peter was too active to allow of his remaining 
contented with the retired life to which that 
prelate wished to devote him; and he re. 
quested permission to give up his prospects of 
ecclesiastical honours for those of a military 
career. It was a considerable time before his 
desire was assented to; but, at length, seeing 
his resolution remain unaltered, the bishop 
was obliged to allow his departure, and he sent 
him to his brother, Eustache, Count of Bou- 
logne. That nobleman immediately perceived 
the value and extent of his accomplishments, 
and made him tutor to his sons; in which 
capacity he devoted a large portion of his time 
to martial exercises, und at last became entirely 
engaged in the duties of his new profession. 
A war with Flanders afforded him many op- 
portunities of distinguishing himself, and ob- 
taining the notice of his superiors in arms; 
but an unfortunate accident exposed him too 
closely to the enemy, and he was taken pri- 
soner. While suffering under the restraints 
and privations of captivity, his thoughts began 
to be employed on subjects more in unison 
with the natural tone of his mind than those 
which had lately occupied it. The glowing 
dreams of military renown gave place to solemn 
reflections on the condition of his soul; and 
the stirring impulses of courage, and the love 
of adventure, were lost in the stronger and 
more passionate feelings of devotion. But 
shortly after the above events had occurred, 
Peter resigned his hopes of advancement, either 
as a priest or a soldier, to the desire of do- 
mestic retirement, and married. His happi- 
ness in this state appears to have been com- 
plete. In his beloved Beatrice he found an 
object on whom his heart could pour out all its 
tenderness; and the peace and privity of his 
home enabled him to nurture, undisturbed, 
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the holy sentiments which had cheered him in 
his captivity. But as if he was to be prepared 
for the work he had to perform by many 
sufferings as well as changes, after he had for 
three years enjoyed this felicity, he lost his 
Beatrice, and with her vanished all his hopes 
and enjoyments. No longer able to endure a 
world in which he now seemed to have no 
right to happiness, he immediately determined 
on burying himself altogether in solitude. The 
three children, therefore, which had been born 
to him, he sent to his relations to be educated 
and provided for; and then, after devoting 
himself to God, by taking the vows of priest- 
hood, he retired to an obscure and solitary 
habitation, in which he resided till his active 
mind again roused him to exertion. Peter 
submitted, in his lonely dwelling, to the hard- 
ships which had distinguished the lives of the 
ancient Anchorites, and passed his time in the 
exercise of the most rigid devotion. But this 


was not sufficient to complete the holiness of 


his character. The strictest fasting, the se- 
verest labours, the most watchful and un- 
ceasing prayers, could not avail to satisfy the 
conscience, while some stronger manifestation 
of faithfulness remained to be given; and a 
pilgrimage was, in the eyes of the world at 


that period, the most powerful of all evidences 
that a pretension to sanctity was not un- 


founded. The hermit’s own inclination, was 


in close alliance with this opinion ; his natural 
activity, and love of strong excitement, gave 


him additional reasons for undertaking an 


enterprise to which his conscience had al- 
ready irresistibly urged him; and he therefore 


set forth, full of religious fervour and devout 
anticipations, for the sepulchre of the Saviour.” 


We must say this little volume does great 
credit to Mr. Stebbing: it shews a cultivated 
mind, judicious reflection, much care in the 


the edge of the surf—the extra hands sitting 
down in the bottom of the boat, at an equal 
distance from her stem and stern. When ad- 
vanced so far that the surf broke just without 
her, the lieutenant exclaimed ‘ Hurrah, my 
boys, strike out:’ they did so, and instantly 
she seemed to fly amidst the deafening sound of 
breakers, not less than twenty feet in perpen- 
dicular height ; Lieut. Debenham steering with 
one hand, and cheering his men, by waving an 
old cocked hat, with the other, at the same 
time telling them to trust in God, and the 
Almighty would protect them. After proceed- 
ing in this manner for at least a mile, the 
bowmen suddenly halloed out, ‘ We are close to 
the beach, sir!’ and Lieut. Debenham, with 
great presence of mind, immediately directed 
the rowers to be ready to unship their oars, to 
list the boat well to leeward, and to gather aft 
the fore sheet, himself attending to the mizen. 
In a moment afterwards he gave the expected 
orders, and strictly charged the men not to 
move from their respective thwarts—the boat 
was instantly thrown upon a spit of sand, and 
the receding wave left her perfectly dry; but 
still the men were ordered to keep their seats, 
nor were they allowed to stir from them until 
three or four successive waves had washed her 
well up upon the beach ; the sails keeping her 
steady and forcing her broadside on as the sea 
lifted her. Seeing Lieut. Debenham dash into 
| the tremendous surf, and not choosing to be 
out-done in noble daring by an inferior officer, 
Captain O’Reilly had instantly followed him ; 
but his boat, although apparently much better 
adapted for such an undertaking, was unfortu- 
nately upset, and five of her crew perished: he 
jand the other survivors were all more or less 
bruised ; and it is nearly certain that the whole 
would have been drowned, had not Lieut. De- 
benham and the transports’ people ran into the 


for as the first shot fired from Point Coubre 
went over him, it shewed that he was within 
the Mauvaise bank, and consequently clear of 
the greatest danger. This information Rear. 
Admiral Penrose acknowledged by a thankful 
bow to the battery.”” 

The annexed ruse de guerre of F. Jennings 
Thomas displayed a degree of coolness and self. 
command which shewed him worthy of the 
trust so early reposed in him. When a young 
middy, ‘‘ his captain had marked the high 
opinion he entertained of his ability and steadi- 
ness, by giving him the charge of a valuable 
prize, with orders to conduct her to Bermuda, 
After parting company with the Boston, being 
in the cabin, he overheard the prisoners, who 
were doubly superior in number to his own 
people, deliberating upon a proposal made by 
one or two of them to seize upon the ship, and 
murder all the Englishmen on board. With 
great presence of mind, Mr. Thomas imme. 
diately called out—‘ The ship has sprung a 
leak !—the ship is sinking!’ The captain and 
his crew thereupon precipitated themselves 
down the scuttle, which was the only 
into the cabin ; when, taking advantage of the 
confusion he had created, the youngster jumped 
upon the quarter-deck, put the hatch over, 
called his men aft, and fired a six-pounder, 
loaded with grape, through the skylight! A 
general panic instantly prevailed below, and the 
prize, thus timely saved from recapture, was 
carried safely into a British port.” 

We copy a pleasing instance of the kindness 
and condescension by which George the Third 
endeared himself to all ranks of his subjects. 
* On the 9th Sept. 1799, Captain Durham and 
his lady gave a grand naval féte on board the 
Anson, which was attended by their majesties, 
and all the royal and noble personages then 
sojourning at Weymouth. In the midst of 


execution, and is, altogether, one that merits 


surf and dragged them out, at the risk of their 


the entertainment a courier came alongside, 
own lives. All the other boats returned on 


a cordial recommendation. We are bound at with despatches for the king, who, to the sur- 


the same time to observe, that if the editor had 


happily added the letters F.S.A. to his other 
literary honours, he would have avoided copy- 


ing some of the errors of his predecessors ; 
which are now the less excusable, as this field 
of antiquarian research has been recently much 
cultivated by able authors. 


Lieutenant Marshall’s Royal Naval Biography. 
[Second notice. ] 
AGREEABLY to our promise in No. 675, we 
now proceed to select a few additional instances 
of the dauntless bravery of British seamen 
from Lieut. Marshall’s generally interesting, 
and to those connected with the navy particu- 
larly valuable and important work. The first 
heroic exploit we shall notice is contained in 
an account of the exploits of a British squad- 
ron employed in co-operation with the forces 
under the Duke of Wellington in 1814. After 





board their respective vessels, to wait the re- 
sult of the next tide; it being scarcely possible 
that one in fifty could then have escaped a simi- 
lar fate. The spit of sand upon which Lieut. 
Debenham’s boat was thrown proved to be the 
extreme point of the right bank of the Adour ; 
to which spot many soldiers hastened upon wit- 
nessing his most miraculous escape. The gig 
was very soon dragged over it, and launched 
into the river, across which he immediately 
rowed to where a number of military officers 
were assembled, one of whom was Sir John 
Hope, who publicly congratulated him, and 
returned thanks for his promptitude and highly 
meritorious exertions.” 

Of Rear-Admiral Penrose, the following is a 
fact deserving notice :— 

“ Tt is worthy of remark, that no line-of- 





jbattle ship had ever ventured to enter the 
Gironde, with all her guns and stores on board, 


several unsuccessful attempts by Capt. O'Reilly | before Rear-Admiral Penrose resolved to make 
tu enter the Adour, in consequence of the tem- | the experiment ; which he did under every dis- 


pestuous beating of the surf, he was ‘hailed 
and passed by Lieut. Debenham, who, after 
breakfasting with Rear-Admiral Penrose, had 
gone up to the Porcupine’s main-top-mast-head, 
and was induced, from the observations he 
made there, to believe that he had descried a 
place where the passage might be attempted 


| advantage, as there was not a single person in 
jthe squadron acquainted with the dangerous 
|navigation of the river, and the weather was 


at first very thick and threatening, though the 


isky became clear after the ships had got fairly 
into the stream. 
|the Egmont’s poop, with the chart spread be- 


Standing on the fore-part of 


with greater hopes of success than at any |fore him, and the master by his side, he con- 


other. Lieut. Debenham’s boat was a six-oared 
gig. with five spare men in her to take alter- 
nate spells at the oars, the distance of Porto de 
Socca from the mouth of the Adour being 
nearly sixteen miles: her lug fore-sail and 
mizen were at this time set, and her crew 


ready to give way the moment she arrived at! 


ducted the pilotage himself, to the astonish- 
ment of a Frenchman who had had charge of 
the Egmont when she was employed in the 
blockade of Rochefort, but who was wholly 
unacquainted with the Gironde. The most 
useful aid he received was from the enemy, 
when they attempted to check his progress; 


prise of every one, could not be found among 
the brilliant assembly. . Having dispensed with 
the usual court attendance on that occasion, he 
had contrived to withdraw, unperceived, from 
the scene of gaiety, and found his way to the 
fore part of the lower-deck, where he was at 
length discovered by Mr. Tayler, in the act of 
interrogating an old weather-beaten tar, the 
ship’s company surrounding him, with their 
hats off, the foremost of them kneeling down, 
so as not to obstruct the view of those behind, 
the countenances of the whole beaming with 
genuine devotion, and all so respectfully silent 
that a pin might have been heard to fall.” 

With this characteristic trait of our late 
sovereign we close our extracts from the Royal 
Naval Biography, again heartily commending 
it to the attention of the public, and especially 
to our naval readers. 





Ringstead Abbey, or the Stranger’s Grave; 
with other Tales. By an Englishwoman. 
Pp. 441. London, 1830. Hurst, Chance, 
and Co. z 

Very exemplary in principle, and elegant 

language, we have no hesitation in recom- 

mending these interesting and well-written 
tales to the attention of our juvenile readers. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


A Frencu vessel was to come here to take 
back to Europe the members of the two sciel- 
tific expeditions; but as it did not make its 
appearance, the Tuscan commission embarke 





on the 7th for Leghorn, and the French wil 
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embark in a few days for Marseilles. Both of 
them will carry home ample collections of the 
t interest to history and archeology. 

Messrs. Champollion and Rosellini, who were 
presented by the consuls of their respective na- 
tions, have been several times admitted to a 
private audience by the pasha, who received 
them in the most gracious manner, and, as a 
proof of his esteem, presented each of them 
with a gold-hilted sabre. These two gentle- 
men, on their part, expressed the warmest 
gratitude for the distinguished protection by 
which they were enabled to visit, with the 
greatest safety, so many countries, which a few 
years ago were accessible only by means of an 
armed force, and with the greatest danger. 

At one of the audiences granted by his high- 
ness to Professor Rosellini, the latter replied to 
the congratulations of the viceroy, that the suc- 
cessful result of this journey was chiefly to be 
ascribed to the effectual protection which they 
had every where enjoyed; and, therefore, his 
highness, when he rejoiced with them at the 
treasures which they had brought back, had a 
just right to consider this success as his own 
work, 

The viceroy replied, that the advantage of 
the country which he governs, no less than the 
esteem due to persons sent by friendly govern- 
ments, required what he had done for them; 
that he requested Professor Rosellini to thank 
his royal highness the Grand Duke of Tuscany 
for the testimonies of friendship by which he 
had been pleased to strengthen the bonds of 
unity between Tuscany and Egypt. He added, 
that one of the marks of it, which had been 
most agreeable to him, was the choice that he 
had made of Professor Rosellini, whose per- 
sonal character merited his entire esteem. 

_The two celebrated travellers paid several 
visits to his excellency Osman Bey, general of 
the army of his highness, who received them 
with much kindness and friendship. Osman 
Bey is a very well-informed man, who speaks 
the Italian and French correctly, and who, in 
his travels in France and in Tuscany, has ac- 
quired the talents necessary to second the views 
of the viceroy. 

Berlin, 31st December. 
His excellency Baron Humboldt has returned 
here from St. Petersburgh, accompanied by 
Professors Ehrenberg and Rose. 


MEDICO-BOTANICAL SOCIETY. 
(Special Meeting.) 

Ow entering the room, which was exceedingly 
crowded, we found Earl Stanhope, the president, 
on his legs, preferring divers charges inst 
Mr. Frost, the director. From the noble 
earl’s address we gathered, that Mr. Frost 
had, in his judgment, made an unwarrantable 
use of his (the noble earl’s) name in the cir- 
culars issued to the members of the Society 
and others, requesting their attendance at the 
delivery of the last annual oration; these 
circulars had been addressed to individuals 
high in rank, some of whom, from their offi- 
cial stations, were not able to visit England : 
this was followed by another charge, viz. that 
t. Frost had allowed certain parties to insert 
names as fellows, or honorary fellows, in 
the Society’s signature-book prior to their 
ey ee for: and lastly, that Mr. 
Te possession of the Society’s gold 
medal and chain usually worn by the president 
at the meetings, the said signature-book, and 
other Papers and property of consequence. 
Mr. Frost, in his defence, said that the parties 
Whose names had been inserted before ballot 
Were men of science and foreigners of dis- 


tinction, of whose election there could be no 
doubt: if he had erred, it was to benefit the 
Society. The noble earl was at Vienna when 
the circulars, bearing his name, were issued : 
former presidents of the Society allowed their 
names to be used, and it was taken for granted 
that the noble earl would have done the same 
thing. With regard to the sending of circulars 
to persons and members out of the kingdom, 
Mr. Frost could not use a discretionary power ; 
all that was left for him to do, was to see that 
a circular was addressed to each person in the 
printed list of members. In addressing the 
Duke of Northumberland, however, who was 
one of those who could not come to England, 
considerable service had been obtained for the 
Society; that nobleman not only proffering his 
best wishes, but accompanying them with costly 
presents to the library (Ridouté’s Liliacées). 
Mr. Frost did not deny that he refused to give 
up the signature-book, &c.; and concluded a 
long defence by observing, that his enemies were 
leagued to put him down; he was the founder 
of the Society, and ought to be treated in a 
different manner by the council, who had 
brought these charges. Dr. Sigmond denied 
that Mr. Frost was the founder of the Society ; 
Dr. Paris and Dr. Maton were the founders. 
Dr. Bree replied to Dr. Sigmond that Mr. Frost 
really was the founder. In the midst of the 
utmost confusion, a resolution was put and 
carried, requiring Mr. Frost to deliver up 
instanter all matters belonging to the Society. 
Mr. Frost refused, as the word ‘‘ director’’ was 
not inserted after his name in the resolution. 
After a great deal of unpleasant feeling, at 
nearly midnight, Mr. Frost agreed to give up 
the matters in question, but declared that he 
had sent them away in the course of the 
evening. LEarl Suse was about to put 
another resolution, condemnatory of Mr. Frost, 
but an adjournment to Friday evening was 
carried 


ECLECTIC SOCIETY. 
AT the last meeting of this Society, Mr. Usher 
read a translation from the original Hebrew of 
the Song of Songs, being a new and highly 
interesting version of that production of So- 
lomon, tending to throw great light on the 


real meaning of the royal poet. Presents were 


received and members elected. 


NEW PLAN OF EDUCATION. 
In July last, M. Alexandre Delaborde, well 
known in France by his travels, and by the 
interesting accounts of them which he has pub- 
lished, read to the Académie des Inscriptions et 
Belles-lettres a memoir, in which he developed a 
plan of educating young persons, while travel- 
ling, in classes, under the superintendence of 
skilful and vigilant masters. In this memoir M. 
Delaborde divided the proposed studies of the 
youthful travellers into three kinds ; the study 
of the fine arts; the study of the natural sci- 
ences; the study of the political sciences. M. 
Delaborde recommended that various countries, 
differing in character, should be visited in a 
certain methodical order; for instance, Italy 
for the study of the fine arts, Switzerland for 
the study of the natural sciences; and England 
for the study of the political sciences. At the 
time at which the memoir was read, the notion 
was purely speculative ; it has since assumed a 
practical shape. Under the patronage of M. 
Delaborde a number of young Frenchmen are 
about to visit the different countries of Europe, 
accompanied by an intelligent instructor, for 
the purposes and in the manner already de- 





scribed. Others have been placed at a school 





in Paris, in order that they may acquire the 
preliminary knowledge necessary for such an 
undertaking. Should these first experiments 
prove satisfactory, the plan will no doubt be 
adopted on a larger scale. The Revue Ency- 
clopédique, speaking in praise of the project, 
observes : —‘* Nobody is ignorant that travel- 
ling has developed great talents, and formed 
men of superior judgment. Travels offer an 
inexhaustible series of observations ; and thence 
a maturity of intellect, which has been thought 
the exclusive attribute of age; and at the same 
time a certain perfection of taste and manners 
which is seldom communicated by precepts and 
lessons.” Among the advantages expected from 
the execution of this plan, an important one 
is, that the association of a number of young 
persons will render the expense incurred by 
every individual comparatively moderate. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 
Ar the last meeting of the year, Mr. Hallam, 
V.P., in the chair—the conclusion of Mr. 
Madden’s communication was read; and the 
reading was commenced of an essay, by Mr. 
Dukes, “‘ on the Roman History of Urico- 
nium (now Wroxeter), in Shropshire.” No 
fewer than nine new members were elected ; — 
a greater number than has been at one meeting 
for several years. 
ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

Sir GrorcEe Staunton, Bart., in the 
chair. The second part of Colonel Harriot’s 
Essay on the Gipseys was read; it comprised 
an account of the Zingaree of India. This 
class is one frequently met with in that part of 
Hindustan which is watered by the Ganges, as 
well as in Malwa, Guzerat, and the Deccan ; 
it is called Nath, or Benia; the first term 
signifying a e, the second a dancer or 
tumbler. Colonel Harriot cites various autho- 
rities to prove a resemblance between these 
Gipseys and their outcast brethren in Europe ; 
and concludes with a few observations, in- 
tended to prove them not altogether so de- 

raded as is generally supposed ; in illustration 
of which he mentions some instances of good 
feeling displayed by them under his own ob- 
servation, while resident in Hampshire. A 
variety of donations were announced, chiefly 
literary ; amongst them were the 32d vol. of 
the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences 
at Turin; a volume containing between thirty 
and forty original letters, written by the ce- 
lebrated Sir W. Jones, respecting the litera. 
ture and science of Asia, presented by J. F. 
Davis, Esq., to whose father the letters had 
been written; the proprietors of the National 
Portrait Gallery of Illustrious Persons of the 
Nineteenth Century, presented eight Num- 
bers of that work. Mr. Goodhall presented 
a Chinese tomb-stone: the following is a 
translation of the characters engraved there- 
on,—‘* Erected on a fortunate day, the 21st of 
the fifth moon, in the eighth year of the em- 
peror Kea-King. The respectable, elderly, and 
illustrious deceased mother, Pwangung, chief 
or head of the family, mother of Lé, and 
widow of the venerable Choo, a Heén ma- 
gistrate, of the seventh rank,—her tomb. The 
filial piety of the eldest son Lé caused this 
stone to be engraven.”” ‘Two or three of these 
tomb-stones have recently been met with in the 
bottom of tea-chests: they are of considerable 
weight ; and their being found in that situation 
would imply that the inhabitants of the celes- 
tial empire are as much addicted to chicane as 
some other nations. A curious collection of 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





Hindu images, and other objects of idolatry, in 
copper and stone, were also presented. 


LONDON PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
Mr. Cooper laid before the meeting a cast of 
the head of Mr. Buckingham, the traveller 
and lecturer on Eastern subjects;* and from it 
pointed out the most prominent features of his 
cerebral organisation, the strict accordance of 
which with his character and disposition, he con- 
tended were most fully borne out. The organs 
of benevolence, ideality, locality, and language, 
were all, he said, pre-eminently developed ; 
and any one in the least acquainted with 
Mr. B.’s labours, either as a traveller or as a 
literary man, must immediately acknowledge 
the corresponding faculties. Mr. Cooper also 
presented to the Society a cast of the head of 
Miller, a man executed at Warwick for the 
murder of a young woman, with whom he had 
for some time lived: the forehead, and parti- 
cularly the coronal surface, were wretched, 
and the inferior parts, both laterally and 
posteriorly, very large. Dr. Epps read the 
details of “‘ a case of deficiency of the organ of 
colour,” accompanied by a corresponding ina- 
bility to distinguish one colour from another. 


THE STUART PAPERS. 

WE last week referred to a paragraph in an 
Italian publication connected with the subject 
of these interesting documents (which we de- 
scribed on their arrival in England, and on 
the appointment of a commission to examine 
them); and have since, to satisfy ourselves, 
made as much inquiry respecting them as their 
being a royal deposit would allow. The issue 
is the confirmation of our statements: for 
though it is very likely that a great portion of 
the archives of the Stuart family may be in 
the hands of the King of Sardinia, there is, 
nevertheless, at this hour, enough of their 
private correspondence, diaries, and memoirs, 
‘to fill a large room in St. James’s palace, 
These papers, as we mentioned, are now under- 
going the processes of arrangement and tran- 
scription ; and we have no question but that 
various publications will be the result ; though, 
as nothing can be printed until it has been 
approved by his Majesty, it is impossible at 
present to have more precise information. We 
believe, from what we have heard (and indeed 
know—for we long ago were aware of the con- 
tents of some of these relics) that much of the 
matter is most curious, valuable, and new; 
and when we understand in what august hands 
the ultimate selection rests (where taste and 
judgment alike reside), we may express a con- 
fident hope, that whatever is fit for the public 
eye will be liberally given to the public. 
——— 








FINE ARTS. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Twelve Heads, drawn on stone by John Scar- 
lett Davis, from the original Sketches by 
Rubens, in the possession of R. D. Chan- 
trell, Esq. London, 1830, Cock; Leeds, 
Inchbold. 

In a notice, inserted in our 670th Number, of 

the studies made during the late season at the 

British Gallery, we mentioned a very spirited 

sketch by Mr. John Scarlett Davis, compre- 

hending a view of the Gallery itself, and of 
some of the principal pictures by which it was 
at that time decorated. The favourable opinion 
of Mr. Davis’s talents which that little work 
impressed upon us is confirmed by the present 


¥ Speaking ofthese lectures, we ought to notice that 
lately in London, where 
they are attracting crowds, and exciting a lively interest. 








exceedingly clever publication. In a brief pre. 
face it is stated :— 

“ The studies from which these are a choice 
selection, were purchased a few years ago at 
Antwerp, in a portfolio, by R. D. Chantrell, 
Esq. The heads, which are somewhat larger 
than life, are painted on paper, and are all in 
remarkably fine preservation. Artists will not 
need to be apprised, that to them studies of 
the great masters are not only equally valuable 
with their finished pictures, but even more so. 
They are necessarily more spirited, as being 
their first and most vivid impression of the 
character or attitude, and have less alloy of 
inferior talent or experience. They contain 
more of genius, though less of labour. They 
afford a light less dazzling, but by which we 
may distinguish their intention more distinctly. 
Rubens’s mode of procedure, in the splendid 
monument he has raised to his fame, is suffi- 
ciently well known. After having decided on 
a subject for a picture, he first slightly sketched 
the composition. His next step was to make 
studies from nature of the principal heads, and 
the most prominent parts of the detail. These 
he intrusted to his pupils to transfer to his 
canvass ;—and who was the pupil of Rubens 
who could vie with his master, or in whose 
hands some portion of the spirit of his master 
would not evaporate? The final touch he was 
accustomed to give to these glorious works of 
art, was rather an attempt to bring back the de- 
viations of others to bis own primitive con- 
ceptions, than a heightening of his original 
ideas. The sketches which follow, be it then 
remembered, are the primitive conceptions of 
Rubens.” 

The heads (with the exception of two, be- 
longing to pictures which have not been 
ascertained) occur in well-known works of 
the great Flemish master. Among the most 
striking are, a head of Ignatius Loyola, a head 
of Lazarus, a portrait of Rubens’s daughter, 
(introduced into the large allegorical painting 
now in the National Gallery, presented by the 
Marquess of Stafford), a fine contrast in two 
heads between bodily and menta! agony, and a 
beautiful female head. They are all drawn by 
Mr. Davis with a true painter’s feeling; and, 
in our opinion, are calculated to be as useful to 
the young artist as they are gratifying to the 
amateur. We hope we shall see more of them. 
The present publication is dedicated, by per- 
mission, to Sir Thomas Lawrence ; and we are 
glad to observe in the list of subscribers the 
names of most of the ablest members of the 
Royal Academy. 


The Right Hon. L. Catherine, Marchioness of 
Carmarthen; from a miniature by Mrs. 
Mee; engraved by Thomson. 

Tus lovely countenance happily carries for- 

ward the series of Female Portraits of Nobility 

with which La Belle Assemblée has adorned its 
last five years’ Nos. It is most delicately en- 
graved, and a very fascinating production. 


Mrs. Wayjlett, of the Theatre-Royal, Hay- 
market ; from a picture painted by F. Meyer ; 
engraved by T. Hodgetts. Sams. 

OnE of the most spirited and tasteful portraits 

that we have seen for a long time. It does 

equal credit to Mr. Meyer and Mr. Hodgetts. 


Select Views of the Principal Cities of Europe, 
from original Paintings by Lieut.-Col. Batty, 


F.R.S. Moon, Boys, and Graves. 
THE talents of Colonel Batty as an artist are 
too well known, and have too frequently re- 
ceived a just tribute of praise on our part, to 





render any eulogium necessary. We anticipate 
much gratification from the new publication 
which he has thus commenced, and of which 
the present Part is a highly pleasing specimen, 
Tt consists of six masterly views of the pictu. 
resque and beautiful city of Oporto. “In 
order,” as it is observed in a brief prefatory 
notice, “* to identify the views in the recollec. 
tion of those to whom the places and scenes 
may be familiar, and, as far as practicable, to 
convey a similar pleasing familiarity to those 
who have not visited them, the author has 
etched slight outlines of each view, wherein 
the different objects are numbered, correspond. 
ing with marginal references: the etchings 
will thus serve as keys to the finished engrav. 
ings.”? Of each view there is also a typographi- 
cal description, containing as many particulars 
as can be comprehended in the limited space of 
a single quarto page. In one of these descrip. 
tions, after stating that the chief article of ex. 
port from Oporto is wine, and that the grand 
depét for that commodity is in Villa Nova, Col. 
Batty says : —‘* The quantity of (factory) wine 
stored for the English market may be stated at 
53,000 pipes; and 25,000 pipes may be con- 
sidered as the average quantity exported to 
England annually. During the last year (1828) 
the number of pipes sent to England amounted 
to 28,000; but this unusual exportation pro- 
bably arose from an apprehension of the inter- 
course between the two countries being inter- 
rupted. The exportation of port wine to all 
other countries does not exceed from 10,000 to 
15,000 pipes annually.” 





Characteristic Sketches of Animals ; drawn from 
the Life and engraved by Thomas Landseer. 
Part II. Moon, Boys, and Graves. 

“ THE Musk Ox,” ‘ Bengal Tigers,” “ the 

Elk,” and *‘the Ibex,” form the embellishments 

of the second Part of this interesting publica- 

tion. They are all admirably executed; and 
the vignettes which accompany them are singu- 
larly spirited and clever, particularly the attack 
upon an elephant by a tiger, and the unfor- 
tunate fate of the ibex hunter. The latter, 
which is frightfully fine, illustrates the follow- 
ing passage in one of Mr. Barrow’s animated 
and perspicuous descriptions:—‘ Like the 
chamois, the stronger ibex affects the wildest 
and loftiest crags; and to look over their giddy 
brink seems a habit almost necessary to its ex- 
istence. In common with all the varieties of 
wild goat, he perceives the approach of the 
hunter at an incredible distance, announces the 
danger to his companions by a sort of whistle, 
and betakes himself to the most inaccessible re- 
treats ; among which despair sometimes impels 
him boldly to face his rash pursuer, on the very 
edge of some pathless precipice where mere 
collision with another living animal in the 
ascent or the descent is certain death, from the 
impossibility of both passing over its narrow 
ridge. In such cases, the ibex has been known 

to throw himself headlong on the hunter, 80 

that both have rolled over into the abyss be- 

neath, and miserably perished.” 


Joshua commanding the Sun to stand still; en- 
graved by T. Woolnoth, from a picture by 
Carlo Maratti. Ackermann. 

THERE are few more amusing and instructive 

contemplations than the different modes in 

which men of genius vjew the same subject. 

What, for instance, can be more opposite than 

Carlo Maratti’s and Martin’s conceptions of 

“ Joshua commanding the Sun te stand still? 

Although we certainly give the preference t0 

the magnificent composition of our highly gifted 
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countryman, yet there is great energy in that 
of the célebrated Italian. It has been engraved 
by Mr. Woolnoth with remarkable force and 
spirit. 
ORIGINAL POETRY. 
THE RIVAL WREATHS. 


Two playful Loves, at break of day, 
Went forth in search of flowers ; 

To deck their brows with garlands gay 
They sought the dewy bowers. 


A rose-clad bank appear’d in sight ; 
And soon one blue-eyed vagrant 

Intwined his sunny ringlets bright 
With flowrets fair and fragrant. 


His brother Cupid onward stray’d, 
Unmoved by his alluring, 

To where an amaranth display’d 
Its blossoms long enduring. 





The rose-crown’d Cupid laugh’d aloud 
To see his humble brother : 

“ Let daylight cease ere thou art proud 
And scoff,”’ replied the other. 


They met again at close of day — 
The roseate wreath had faded ; 

Poor Cupid wept in dire dismay, 
His brow by thorns now shaded. 


“ T bade thee wait,” his playmate cried, 
* Till shades of night descended ;” 

And shew’d each purple flower with pride, 
Among his fair hair blended. 


These flowrets take, like buds of spring 
The rankling thorns they’ll cover : 
86 constancy a balm can bring 
When Love’s warm dream is over. 
J. E. B. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
DEATH OF SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE. 


Tue Fine Arts have, with awful rapidity, sus- 
tained a great and heavy loss in the President 
of the Royal Academy: Sir Thomas Lawrence 
died about nine o’clock on Thursday evening, 
at his house in Russell Square. This sad 
event took place without any of those distant 
intimations which so often tell man to pre- 
pare for death. Sir Thomas Lawrence was in 
such perfect health that he dined on Saturday, 
with a distinguished party, at Mr. Peel’s, 
where he became suddenly, but not alarmingly, 
indisposed. Inflammatory symptoms appearing, 
however, he was bled; and this operation pro- 
duced so good an effect, that on Monday, 
Tuesday, and Wednesday, he was able to go 
out as usual. On the Wednesday he was at 
the Atheneum Club-house, and at Messrs. 
Coutts, the bankers: and the subject of con- 
versation now remembered was that of an 
exquisitely-writteu letter of condolence sent by 
him to one of the partners, on the decease of 
his daughter. 

On reaching home in the afternoon, his com- 
plaint (an inflammation of the bowels) re- 
turned with such violence, that he survived 
little more than twenty-four hours, his last 
words being addressed to his valet who was 
attending him—‘‘ ****, T am dying! !” 

This is not yet a time to enter upon any 
details either of his private biography or of 
his merits as a painter; in both respects he 
was @ man much to be admired and lamented. 
He was (we believe) somewhat above sixty 
years of age, and had never married. His ap- 
pearance was extremely graceful and gentle- 
cing his manners full of suavity; and 

'S countenance so pleasing ahd handsome, 


a 








that it might almost, if the word were not 
misapplied to the masculine sex, bé called 
beautiful. There was a striking resemblance 
to Mr. Canning, though not of so elevated an 
expression or character. On public occasions 
he was an elegant speaker; and, indeed, whe- 
ther as an accomplished member of society or 
an eminent artist, we can rarely hope to see 
so many requisite qualities united in one in- 
dividual to place him at the head of the Fine 
Arts of England. Who will succeed him in 
the President's chair it is impossible to antici- 
pate :—Beechey, Etty, Hilton, Howard, Phil- 
lips, Pickersgill, Shee, Wilkie, and others, are 
all already spoken of by their respective 
friends. We have certainly a proud list to 
choose from, independently of sculptors and 
landscape painters, who, we know not why, are 
not so much as mentioned as likely candidates. 

Sir Thomas Lawrence was engaged on many 
interesting works at the period of his demise ; 
among others, a fine portrait of Sir George 
Murray, M.P. for the county of Perth. His 
last performance was the likeness of Miss F. 
Kemble, noticed in the Literary Gazette of 
Saturday :—it may be stated, as a curious 
matter, that he executed this slight, but sweet, 
drawing with much assumption of secrecy ; 
and that though we have said he had no warn- 
ings given, it was observed of him, at a very 
recent representation of Juliet, by this de- 
lightful young actress, that he looked ex. 
tremely ill in the theatre. Of himself, we 
know of no engraved portrait, except the small 
one in the Percy Anecdotes; nor of any 
picture, except one from his own pallet, which 
he was occasionally persuaded to shew, with 
great diffidence, to his friends, from its con- 
cealment beneath his side-board. 

Sir Thomas’s collection, of the destination 
of which we are ignorant, is of the most mag- 
nificent and interesting description: his draw- 
ings, etchings, prints, and pictures of the 
ancient masters, as well as his choice specimens 
of modern schools, are rare, numerous, and of 
the highest value. 

But we must postpone further remarks toa 
future occasion: no doubt a public funeral, 
and posthumous honours, will speak the feeling 
entertained by the professors of the Fine Arts 
of the calamity which has befallen them, and 
the sense of the nation upon the extinction of 
so splendid a light among its chiefest orna- 
ments. 








SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
MISTAKES OF FOOLEE FUM FOOLA, 
During his Residence in England.—No. I. 
Missronary tell Chinese go to big fire of tor- 
ment for hab too many God. English hab only 
one Deity himself; make great many religion 
out of dat. Quarrel much for who most 
wrong; all proclaim him own most right. Hab 
two book of holy law. Old holy book full of 
much ceremony; t’ other holy book, call him 
New Law, not full of no ceremony. New Law 
make happy for every body — make love every 
body — black man and white man, poor man 
and rich man, all call him broder. Great holy 
Founder all powerful— all merciful —all just. 
Good people him own disciple, call him beau- 
tiful name, call him Comforter! Precept more 
good as Zoroaster. Moral duty very plain. 
Learned men for all that write ten thousand 
book for make difficult. Holy Founder very 
meek—very poor. Priesthood very rich — 
sometime very proud—sometime keep fine 
table— make grand dinner — sometime very 

‘skilful cook. 


HE BELLES LETTRES. 


el 
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Great many religious opinion — call him 
sect. One call him Presbyterian, another call 
him Methodist, another call him Unitarian, 
Baptist, and great many other ist and arians. 
Some preach long while, three time for one 
day. Sometime more make long preach — 
more make congregation look more sad. All 
sect call himself miserable sinner. Very much 
affronted t’other sect call him so. Believe 
some preacher make mistake, tell miserable 
sinner — good moral — good for nothing — 
not make man go to heaven. 

One other sect not like t’other sect, cause do 
ashe like. Call him Friend—call him Quaker. 
Brag himself very humble— think him very 
proud — brag himself very meek — think him 
very obstinate ; not take off broad-brim hat 
before King George, — though every body say 
King George most polite prince in all the 
world. Every body let Quaker man do as he 
like. Quaker woman do the same. Quaker 
call nobody sir, call nobody madam; Quaker 
man never make dow, Quaker woman never 
make curtsey. Go to court of law, eve iow | 
make evidence of awful oath in name of God. 
Quaker not make oath at all — severe judge, 
in big wig, take Quaker man’s word without. 
Quaker not make for go soldier, Quaker fot 
make for go sailor; not make fight for nobody. 
Believe Quaker sometime sell gunpowder. 

Quaker man never go to play-house ; never 
buy fine picture; never go to ball; never make 
laugh. Alway walk slow —alway look grave ; 
never weat rich costume. Comical wit, call 
him Rowland Hill, one day observe,—“* What, 
if every body become Quaker ? — Soon hab sad 
drab-colour world ! ” 

All other preaching-house only man talk, 
though sometime believe talk too much. Quaker 
man, because he not do like t’other man, make 
woman preach. Quaker woman, because she 
not do like other woman, get up in pulpit, 
keep her mouth shut sometime three hour, 
sometime four hour, and not speak at all! 

Education for young gentleman of old family 
too much comical, not understand for why. All 
send him to Westminster, to Eton, then to 
t’other place, two University, for finish; call 
him Owfoot, call him Cambric, where thousand 
priest live in fine palace. All preceptor holy 
priest, not teach him scholar even holy reli- 
gion not yet. Make know all heathen god 
first. Jupiter, king of god, sometime turn 
himself into a goose make love to goddess, 
call him Lyddy; t’other time turn him into 
bul make love to t’other goddess, call him 
Europa ; suppose cause all Europe take wicked 
lesson of god Jupiter. 

T’other god Mercury mean Quicksilver, 
cause got wings to head and feet, make him go 
so fast. (Say all heathen name signify some. 
thing.) So call god what make t’other gods 
drunk, call him Backass, cause he and old fat 
pot-companion ride on donkey, call him Sell/.an. 
Ass. Thousand other god, all wicked as the 
devil, commit shocking crime in heaven. 

Woman gods much wicked as man gods. 
All worse sensual as nasty beast, make bad 
example not good for innocent youth. 

When young gentleman done with heathen 
god, make teach him Christian (own religion) 
how for become chaste, how for become vir- 
tuous— sometime, believe too late for that. 
University call him Ozfoot, t’other University 
call him Cambric, well for make good soldier, 
well for make good sailor, well for make 
sometime very bad lawyer; not so well for 
make good Christian ! 

Same with religion—same with language. 
Holy preceptor know not what for why make 
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young gentleman scholar learn heathen tongue | feeble reasons; and that, for instance, they 


first—call him dead language, cause not speak | knew nothing of the savages whom they pro- | 


for more as two thousand year. When done posed to us as models. Savages they declared 
with make speak dead man’s tongue like no-| were always well formed, because they were 
body, then try teach youth for speak him own jhever swathed in their infancy. This propo- 
English like every body. sition is doubly untrue :—first, because many 
Little lady-miss belong to great family | of the American nations to which it alludes 
taught for better. Make miss speak one, two, | are acquainted with the use of the maillot; 
three living language, what for because when | secondly, because the nations who are unac- 
ntle tongue too much fatigue talk one, pretty | quainted with that custom are still not exempt 
ips take up another for make delight every|from deformities. I have myself very fre- 
body. Good governess take much care for edi-| quently observed them in the great plains tra- 
cate mind of pretty miss—much care for speak | versed by the Orinoco; among men who are 
good English—much care for write good gram-| naked from the moment of their birth to that 
mar. Miss sometime much more wise as bro-| of their death. I have seen many, I repeat, 
ther come from Oxfoot, come from Cambric. | and I am persuaded that many more would be 
Great booby not know how for write him own | found, if infancy were in those countries sur- 
love-letter—young lady sister write for him | rounded with as many attentions as in ours. 
great tall booby brother. | The valetudinary being who with them dies in 
Young lady all the while read holy book, | the first month, with us, by dint of care, may 
great care for form the mind. Take sixteen, attain adult, and even old age. It is absurd to 
sometime eighteen year for make English young | adduce these unfortunate persons as a proof of 


y almost angel. After that, very much the evils resulting from the social state. I 


great pity—alas! Leave home for make show 
herself. Come out at racketty place, call him 
Almack, call him court, call him life.—Not 
better for this! Foolish lady mamma, too 
soon proud for see innocent miss point the 
toe, quadrille with dandy lancer—half mon- 
key —t’other half whisker. Soldier lancer- 
man look fierce as Saracen man—all the while 
lisp like little baby ! 

Innocent young lady, hot as fever, take cold 


ice, dance all night; lancer man turn head of | 


pretty miss quite giddy. Monkey partner make 
improper husband for virtuous young lady. 
Sometime make young wife more bad as dandy 
lancer himself. Then elope with t’other man, 
monkey dragoon. New lover monkey dragoon 
shoot husband monkey lancer through the 
head. “7 make fine new novel —full for 
fashion, full for sentiment, not so much full 
for moral; good for make rich—man call him 
publisher—call him *******, 


THE MEXICAN DWARF. 


Ir the infants of the present day are free from 
the shackles of the maillot,* they owe it to the 


remonstrances of philosophers. Physicians, it 
is true, had long demanded this reform ; but 
although they were the only competent judges 
on such a subject, no one paid the least atten- 
tion to their advice. In vain did they apply 
themselves to prove how these ligatures, by 
obstructing the course of the blood, became the 
source of a thousand disorders: the enumera- 
tion of them was listened to, and the matter 
went on as before. Philosophers took another 
course ; they addressed not merely the tender- 
ness of parents, but also their vanity. The 
dwelt little upon the diseases, much upon the 
deformities, which the use of the maillot was 
calculated to produce. ‘* Look,” they ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ at savages; see how strong and 
active they are! There is not a stunted, 
crooked, or hump-backed man among them. 
The reason is, that in infancy they are free 
from the bandages which with us prevent the 
natural developement of the limbs.” It was 
supposed that by giving up these unlucky 
bandages we should secure a race of Apollos 
and Hercules’. Time was necessary for the 
detection of this error, and, fortunately, the 
habit was then relinquished, without danger of 
renewal. 

We are undoubtedly much obliged to those 
who led to so important a reform ; but it must 
be confessed that they obtained it by very 





; Would rather adduce them as a proof of the 
|contrary. Pope was a conquest of civilisation. 
| The savages of North America are certainly 
|neither less strong nor less well-formed than 
| those of South America. Nevertheless, among 
several of their tribes they not only wrap their 
children with bands, but bind them with cords, 
and tie them tightly to a board, or to a piece of 
the bark of a birch-tree. West, in the fine 
| picture in which he represents Penn purchas- 
ing from the natives the site of his new town, 
shews us an infant thus bound ; and his design 
agrees in every respect with the description of 
the missionaries. 

Philosophers talked to us of the strength of 
these “‘children of nature.” At the present 
day we very well know how to estimate it ; for 
comparative trials made with the dynanometer, 
on the American coasts, and in the South Sea 
islands, have constantly shewn the superiority 
which in that point the inhabitant of civilised 
countries enjoys over a savage. 

In countries in which food is so difficult to 
procure that man has need of all his bodily 
powers to obtain it, an infant born feeble is in 
some sort condemned to death. But that is 
not the case in those countries in which the 
earth yields an easy subsistence; and in those 
in which the commencement of social life fa- 
vours the developement of those sentiments of 
affection which unite the members of the same 
amily. Among all the American nations, 
which are in one of the two last-mentioned 
cases, are constantly found, not only indivi- 
duals slightly framed, but even real pigmies. 
To maintain the contrary would be to contra- 
dict history, which tells us, that in the new 
continent, as in the old, during the middle 
ages, the great had in their retinue several of 
these degraded beings, for the purpose of divert- 
ing them. When the Spaniards conquered the 
empire of Montezuma, they found in the palace 
of that prince dwarfs, similar to those in the 
palace of the grand seignior. 

I saw, a few months ago in Paris, a Mexi- 
can dwarf, who, at seventeen years of age, was 
only twenty-seven inches and a half high. She 
was born of an Indian mother of a pure race, 
in the province of Zocatecas, on the estate of 
Espiritu-Santo, the property of Donna Josefa 
Z——o; and came to France in the suite of 
that lady, towards whom she disch all 
the functions of a fille-de-chambre. She laced 
her, dressed her hair, took care of her linen, 
and, moreover, executed with great skill every 
kind of embroidery. In the course of a few 
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| hotel, she learned French enough to under. 
stand what was said, to ask for what she 
wanted, and even to talk, which also seemed 
to be necessary to her. She had great volu. 
bility in conversation ; and several of her pleg. 
sant sallies were repeated to me. Nevertheless 
her capacity did not appear to me to be above 
that of a child of eight years old. Her head 
was of the same size as that of a child of three 
years old, whom I saw near her. Her features 
had nothing in them disagreeable; but were 
strongly marked with the American character, 
Her hands and arms were very well formed, as 
| were also her feet and legs. Her hips were 
|rather large, which made her see-saw in walk. 
|ing, but did not prevent her from running 
| with rapidity. They wished to teach the little 
Francisca to read; but as that occupation did 
not please her, she soon found the means of 
getting rid of it, by complaining of headach 
or toothache, whenever she saw the book pre. 
paring.* 

Francisca was to be at this time in the neigh. 
bourhood of Lyons, with her mistress ; and it 
is probable that, ere long, she will return to 
Paris.—Le Globe. 








DRAMA. 
COVENT GARDEN. 
Scr1seE’s opera, The Betrothed (La Fiancée), 
denuded of its beautiful music by Auber, 
and tortured into an improbable farce, was pro- 
duced here on Tuesday evening. We pointed 
out, last season, the folly and unfairness of the 
practice now so common among the theatres, of 
hurrying out a crude and bald translation ofa 
foreign drama at one house, the moment it is 
understood to be in rehearsal at another. We 
have here a fresh instance of this mistaken 
policy. La Fiancée has been for some time 
past announced as in preparation at Drury 
Lane, with a strong vocal and comic cast. The 
music being copyright in this country, and 
pledged to that theatre, the management of 
Covent Garden produce a version of the opera, 
without the music—solely, as we must imagine, 
for the purpose of anticipation ! Now, we have 
no right to blame Mr. Kemble or Mr. Bartley 
in this particular case, as, this species of war- 
fare being in vogue amongst theatricals, and 
the same trick having been more than once 
played Covent Garden by Drury Lane, it is 
merely fighting their rivals with their own 
weapons; and it is now too late to inquire at 
which establishment this ruinous folly first 
commenced. We only protest against the 
practice generally, as a competition by which 
neither party is benefited, and the public 
(which is of more consequence) either insulted 
by the production of a poor imperfect drama, 
or wearied by repetition, to nausea, of the 
same subject at all the theatres—for the minors 
follow the lead of the majors, and the real 
worth of the foreign original signifies nothing. 
It is played at all houses, only because it has 
happened to suit the purpose of one. The ver- 
sion of La Fiancée produced on Tuesday last, 
under the double title of The Husband’s Mis- 
take, or the Corporal’s Wedding, owes every 
thing to the performers by whom it was sup- 
ported. The plot is, we understand (with the 
exception of a ridiculous scene, in which Keeley 
personates a statue, and which has been more 





* We have copied this from a Paris Journal; but we 
consider the Dwarf now acting at the Adelphi to be = 
infinitely more extraordi ph on. He is ab od 
forty years old, and not twenty-four inches high J 
have conversed with him, and find him good-humou o 
lively, and intelligent, —though the very beau ideal 
dimensions, features, and form, of the diminutive beipgs 
painted in the old Eastern romances.—Ed. L. G- 
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than once much better done at the Olympic 
and Vauxhall), pretty closely that of the 
French opera, and, assisted by the music of 
Auber, might have enjoyed a temporary popu- 
larity. As a comedy, to which title neither its in- 
cidents nor language give it the slightest preten- 
sion, it must speedily. disappear. After the 
exertions of Keeley and Mrs. Gibbs, upon whom 
the weight of the piece is placed, the only 
remaining point of commendation is the view 
of a square in Vienna, with the cathedral in 
the back ground, and the various effects of 
moon-light, lamp-light, &c., including a novel 
and well-executed illusion, representing a ball 
at alarge mansion, with the breaking up of the 
party. Some disapprobation was expressed at 
the end of each act; but the majority was in 
favour of its repetition, when announced by 
Mr. Bartley, at the fall of the curtain. 


MINORS. 

THE minor theatres have all produced success- 
ful pantomimes—the Adelphi and the Surrey, 
as might be expected, taking the lead. A most 
extraordinary dwarf, only twenty-four inches 
in height, is the principal novelty at the 
former; the pantomime of the latter is ushered 
in by a bill, to read which alone is enough to 
make the mouths water of all the young holy- 
day folks in London. The ‘* Palace of Pastry,” 
and the “* Bower of Barley Sugar !*""—“ The 
force of attraction can no farther go!” Who 
amongst them would not sigh to become prime 
minister to the King of Sugarcandy? Talk of 
the sweets of office!—What are loaves and 
fishes, compared with bulls’-eyes, lollipops, and 
alicampaign ? 

THEATRE ITALIEN.—A new opera, La 
Nozze di Lammermoor, composed by Caraffa, 
the libretto by M. Balochi, has been brought 
out at the Théatre Italien with. considerable 
success ; which, however—a rare occurrence in 
a modern opera—is attributed by the French 
critics, more to the interest of the story, and 
the beauty of the poetry, than to the excel- 
lence of the music—although the last is said to 
be by no means undeserving of praise, espe- 
cially in the concerted pieces. The part of 
Lucy Ashton is sustained by Mademoiselle 
Soutag. It is stated in the French journals, 
that this lady intends soon to quit not Paris 
only, but the stage. 








VARIETIES. 

Tricephalous Birth.—It is stated, in the 
Paris papers of Tuesday, that on the 28th ult. 
there was born at Harlem, in Holland, a child 
of the male sex, with three heads. This tri- 
cephalous production was immediately baptised 
by the names of Peter, Paul, and John. We 
are not informed whether this human Cerberus 
was alive when the account left Holland: the 
Probability is, that the statement is a hoax 
upon the journalist, though the accoucheur is 
said to have been Dr. Lunyz, an eminent phy- 
sician of Harlem. 

Education.—Lord F. L. Gower, the secretary 
of state for Ireland, we observe by the news- 
papers, has received most cordially the deputa- 
tion which waited on his Lordship respecting 
the establishment of a college in the south of 
Ireland, upon the wreck of the Cork Institu- 
tion. This is only what we anticipated from 
our knowledge of Lord Francis Gower’s literary 

its and general character. 
oman Coins. A communication made to 
o editor of a north-country paper, from the 
arlisle Museum, gives an account of the dis- 
covery of several coins, urns, and other vestigia, 





of what appears to have been a Roman cemetery 
of some extent. These interesting remains 
have been laid open in the course of the exca- 
vations now in progress, for the purpose of 
improving the London road, at a place called 
Gallows Hill, about half a mile from the town 
of Carlisle. A small urn, containing sundry 
coins in fine preservation, is also mentioned. 
Among them are some of Faustina, very beauti- 
ful. The writer adds: “ The bottom of the) 
urn, in which were the silver coins, bears | 
testimony to avery remarkable chemical opera- 
tion of nature. It exhibits a fine green glaze 
deposit, evidently the precipitation of the alloy 
of the silver, and in consequence the silver 
appears fresh and free from alloy, the coins 
having on their surface but little appearance of 
metallic oxide. This fine, silent, and secret 
operation of nature has never hitherto been 
either discovered, or made a subject of specula- 
tion. No doubt it merits the best attention 
of the chemist, the naturalist, and the an- 
tiquary.”” 

Bookselling.—_We think it much in En- 
gland to sell a few thousand small volumes of 
the utmost popularity; but what must be the 
state of “‘ the trade” across the Channel, when 
we find it proposed to publish the works of 
Jeremy Bentham, only speaking as to quantity, 
(we mean no disrespect), in six large demy 
volumes, with double columns, by way of an 
abridgment of the thirteen-volume Paris edi- 
tions! !! 

Buonaparte and the Duc d’ Enghien.—Baron 
Massias, formerly the French chargé d’affaires 
at the court of Baden, has addressed a letter to 
M. de Bourrienne, on some passages in his 
Mémoires respecting the death of the Duc 
d@’Enghien. The official situation which M. 
Massias held at the time at Baden gave him 
an opportunity of obtaining much information 
on the subject; and he asserts, first, that Buo- 
naparte was deceived by his police ; secondly, 
that he was left in ignorance of the inoffensive 
conduct of the prince; and thirdly, that he 
was taught to consider as facts, the presence at 
Ettenheim of General Dumourier, with his 
staff, and the assembling of an army of emi- 
grants in the Grand Duchy of Baden. M. 
Massias, while he admits (what, in truth, it 
would require some effrontery to deny) that 
nothing can justify the crime of ordering the 
assassination of the duke, maintains that these 
considerations render that crime less odious. 

Music.—M. de Solomon, a musical professor 
at Paris, has just invented a little machine, by 
which all instruments may be tuned without 
difficulty, even by the youngest musician. 

Education in France.—Several new public 
elementary schools have been formed at Paris 
within the last month; and at Toulouse and 
Bourdeaux, schools upon the Lancasterian plan 
have been established in the different prisons. 

Egypt.—The Moniteur contains a long letter 
from Dr. Pariset to M. Labarroque the chemist, 
dated Cairo, Nov. 16, 1829, in which he repeats 
his approbation of the use of the chlorurets as 
disinfectants in cases of plague. He adds a 
note to his letter, in which he states, that in 
consequence of the overflowing of the Nile, a 
pestilential epidemic is much dreaded : already 
he says he had witnessed several deaths at 
the expiration of fourteen, ten, and even only 
eight hours from the period of attack. 

Shipwrecks. — An application having been 
made to the French Academy for its encourage- 
ment of a philanthropic society, the object of 
which was to give its aid in all cases of ship- 
wreck on the coasts of France, the Academy 





referred the subject to the consideration of a 


committee ; the report of which, while it 
praises the humanity of the project, intimates 
an opinion that it would be impracticable to 
raise the funds necessary for a general society ; 
and recommends, in preference, the establish- 
ment of particular societies in the different 
French ports. 

Crystal Watch.—We some time ago men. 
tioned that a watch, the movement of which 
was entirely constructed of rock crystal, had 
been presented to the French Academy, and 
referred to the examination of a committee. 
The report of that committee has lately been 
made, and is exceedingly favourable to M. 
Rebillier the artist, who has accomplished this 
delicate and difficult work. 

The Ear.—A treatise, by Dr. Deleau, jun. 
on the employment of atmospheric air in the 
diagnostic, prognostic, and treatment of dis. 
eases of the ear, is highly spoken of in the 
report of a committee of the French Academy 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
[Literary Gazette Weekly Advertisement, No. II, Jan, 9th, 1830.} 


PUBLISHING. 


THE publishing season may now be said to have fairly 
commenced; for hitherto the Annuals, and the newer- 
fashioned Librarian monthlys, have chiefly contributed 
to keep us alive, and the Venetian Bracelet, by L. E. L. 
being almost the only bright literary and poetical star 
that shone out of the hemisphere — the winter 
months preceding Christmas. Now we are inundated b 
performance and promise.. We hear that Sir Walter 
again engaged on a Romance, of which the hero is ‘* the 
good Sir James Douglas,” who bore the Bruce’s heart 
to Spain. Allan a has been busy on his 
Painters, and the lives of West, Opie, Barry, Blake, Bird, 
Fuseli, Raeburn, &c. are to grace his next volume. Our 
friend ‘* the Subaltern,” has so long announced his 
Country Curate, that we hope we shall not have long to 
wait for his Reverence; nor for Galt’s Lawrie Todd, 
since, with his ready » he has been back from ‘« the 
Settlers in the Woods” quite sufficient time to have 
enabled him to complete his descriptions of them. René 
Caillié’s African Travels are just ready; extracts having 
appeared in No. 1 of the Foreign Literary Gazette last 
Wednesday ; and we wish for Lander’s narrative to add 
to our intelligence on this subject. Then we hear of the 
Poetical Beauties (poems, not ladies,) of the 16th and 
17th Centuries, from the accomplished Surrey to John 
Dryden, by the Rev. Mr. Parry; and a general History 
of the East Indies, 7 Mr. Charles Marsh. The Do- 
minie’s cy, by the author of the Sectarian, is 
another work of promise; and, talking of Sectarians, we 
have the Protestant Instructor, announced by the Rev. 
E. Harrison, which is to give an account of the rise and 
persecutions of Christianity. Our Advertisements shew 
many other stirring matters; and our rapid Review 
brings up the immediate past with a wet sail. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Annual Biography and Obituary of 1829, 8vo. 15s. bds. 
—Smith on Fever, 8vo. 14s. bds.—Poulson’s Beverley, 
2 vols. royal 8vo. 1/. 128.; 4to. 22. 16s. bds.—Buddicom’s 
Christian Garland, 12mo. 4s. bds. — Beatson’s Index to 
Sophocles, 8vo. 12s. bds.—Linnington’s Astronomy, 12mo. 
88. 6d. bds.—Gleig’s Life of Sir T. Munro, 2 vols. 8vo. 
ll. 12s. bds.—Darnley, by the Author of ‘* Richelieu,” 
3 vols. post 8vo. li. 1is. 6d. bds.—Palmer’s Practice in the 
House of Lords, 8vo. 14s. bds. 








METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL; 1830. 
December. ! Thermometer. Barometer. 
From to 29.64 to 29.80 
29.96 Stationa' 


Sunday: --- 

Monday -- 

Tuesday -- 

Wednesday 30 
Prevailing wind N. : 
The 24th and 25th snowing and sleeting: 

five days generally clear and frosty. 


24. 


24. 
25. 
28. 
8 30. 
34. 
y 21.5 
Wind variable, prevailing N.E. 
Generally cloudy—raining on the 4th inst, 
Edmonton. CHARLES H. ADAM 
Latitude--+--++ 51° 37/ 32” N. 


Longitude---» 0 3 651 W. of Greenwich. 


30.52 Stationary 
30.42 — 30.40 
30.36 30.32 
30.21 30.17 
30.15 30.21 
30.25 30,06 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


Pine Arts. 
RTISTS’ DRAWING SOCIETY, for 
the Study of the Antique and Living Model, near the 

id wertes Savoy, Strand. 

‘The Winter Quarter commenced on the Ist inst. Application 
for Terms to be made at the Rooms from 6 till 9 in the Evening, 
or to either of the following Gentlemen— 

Mr. G. T. Doo, 10, Adam’s Terrace, Camden Town. 
Mr. T. Bradley, 49, Brewer Street, Somer’s Town. 
Mr. J. T. Viner, 14, Terrace, Gray’s Inn Lane Road. 
Mr. T. Gandy, 15, Percy Street, Bedford Square. 


RAWING and PAINTING in 

WATER.-COLOURS. An Artist principally occupied 

in the Painting of Figures and Miniatures, is desirous of com- 

municating Professional Instruction, for which purpose he devotes 
Two Days in the Week to Attendange on wags. 
Particulars may be had, a i » by 

Messrs. Harris = ieee, | me Makers, "a1, benbuse eg 

near Stree 








Drawing in Crayons, if required. 


Published, jn. a 1830, by] Mem, Boys, and Graves, 6, Pall Mall; 
rtain, 6, Howland Street, Fitzroy Square, 

ORTRAIT of CHARLES WILKINS, 

Esq. LL.D. F.R.S. Rg re in Mezzotinto, by J. Sar- 

tain, from a Picture by J. G. Middleton. Size, 11 inches by 9. 

Prints 10s. 6d.; Proofs 15s. 

“An excellent likeness of the learned Librarian of the East 

India Company.”—Gentleman's Magazine. 
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M io . - Cc. 
oS bee HARMONICON; ‘a Monthly Journal 


and Review of Music. 

** Bo neee unprofessional persons— people of station and of the 
highest turn their ion to music as a science, 
or cultivate their talent for it as an art, that a channel through 
which they can, in a cannes | me pe make known to the 
public their th or 8 become more than 
ever necessary. “fe was party with this view that the Harmonicon 
was at — the and still increasing, 
num ho favour us with their 
<ommmenipatianast furnish a caiialeaione proof that we ought so 
far to deviate ons our original plan, as to offer in- 














a 
Debrett’s Peerage, corrected to red 1 
In 2 vols. 12mo. price i. te feregy iets 9 me f bane elegantly 
the 18th 


EBRETT’S PEERAGE of the UNITED 
KINGDOM of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. 

Printed for Rivingtons, Egerton, Clarkes, Longman and Co., 

Cadell, J. -M. d Baldwin and Cradock, 

h, Booker, Bagster, Hatchards, Hamilton and Co., Scheley, 

Parbury and Co., Pickering, Lloyds, Hodgson, Templeman, and 
Houlstons. 

Of whom may be had, uniformly printed, 
Debrett’s Baronetage. New edition, cor- 


rected to tn Gept. | 1828. In 2 vols. price 1/, 8s, 
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A new edition, with numerous Engravings, 2 vols. 12mo, 
RS. MARKHAM’S HISTORY g 


ENGLAND. 

“The style of this book is simple and unaffected; the selec. 
tion of matter is cious and well proportioned; and it js 
evident that the best authorities have been quoted. The form of 
the work also has a the Ces ons of lecture and ds 
logue producing an veni 
omvey John Metrayt Alba Tisceatte Street. 

Also, a new edition of 
The History of France, by the same Author, 
with =e 2 vols. 12mo. 16s. 





~ Elegant ceeaaea! Presents, 
In Cabinet Volumes, price 5s. 6d. e 
f | ‘HE SEASONS, by “THOMSON. The 
Minstrel, by Beattie—The Task, Table Talk, and Minor 
Poems, by Cowper— Milton's Paradise "Lost, 2 vols.—Paradise 
Regained, and Minor Poems, 2 vols.—The Shipwreck, by Fal- 
coner—and the Poems of Goldsmith and Gray; each Volume 
embellished with Six Engravings from the Designs of Mr. West- 
all, and together forming the most unexceptionable, elegant, and 
appropriate Volumes hitherto offered as Presents for Young 
Persons. 
Uniform with the above, may be had, 

Bacon’s Essays—Elizabeth ; or, the Exiles 
of Siberia—Dr. Gregory's Sapecee Dosen on Self Knowledge— 
Paul and Virginia—Rasselas—and the Vicar of Wakefield. 

*,* Young’s Night Thoughts, completing the Poetical Series, 
with Ten Engravings, is just published, 9s. boards. 

tit Small Octavo Editions of the above may also be had, and 
are generally kept, in elegant bindings, by the most respectable 
Booksellers in the United Kingdom; as also of Mrs. Chapone’s 
Letters, 8s.—Burn’s Poems and Songs, 2 vols. 18s.—Sturm’s Re- 
flections, Four Oa ll. 10s.—and Pope’s Poetical Works, 
2 vols. 15s. boar 

Published by John Sharpe, and the other Proprietors. 


HE ETON COMPARATIVE ATLAS 
of ANCIENT and MODERN GEOGRAPHY, from 
original Authorities, 
By A.A RROWSMITH, Hydrographer to the Ki 
Containing 53 coloured Maps, on a new Plan, is lately pub- 
lished, 2/. 2s. boards; or 2/. 15s. full coloured and half-bound. 
Just published, reduced from the above, 
A Comparative Atlas, for the Use of Schools, 
peel = of the Ancient and Modern Names, 30s. in green 
clo 


, An Atlas of Ancient Geography; with an 











of writers who may not choose to 
print at their own risk, as well as to composers, amateur or 
otherwise, who have any motive for wishing to aécompany their 
1 or y remarks.—At the end 
of every ay pry therefore, a handsome quarto volume, not too 
ous for the desk of a piano-forte, nor too little literary for 
the library-table, willin future be completed, with title, index, 
&c.,—an arrangement which will be attended by many beneficial 
results ar bad art generally, and, we have every reason to suppose, 
jeremy sfactory to those who have, for a period of seven years, 
ured our work by their notice.”—Advertisement to the Har- 
monicon, for January 1830, 
Lendon ; Published by Samuel Leigh, 18, Strand (by whom 
Communications for the Editor are Teceived), and sold by all 
and M Hers in Town and Country. 


EW FLUTE MUSIC. Rudall and Rose, 
No. 15, Piazza, Covent Garden, have just published— 
Andante and Rondo, composed expressly for 
Finte and Piano-Forte, by Rossini, 3s. 
**O no we never mention Her!” and 
« Kelvin Son both Arranged for the Flute, with an Accom- 
paniment for the Piano-Forte, each 4s. 
** Charlie is my Darling,” with Variations 
_ beh Flute, and frees Momento 5 for Piano-Forte, by C. N. 
eiss, 3s 
Andantino and Polonaise, for Flute and 
Piano-Forte, by F. W. Stohwasser, 3s. 
Favourite Air, with Introduction, Piano. 
Forte Obligato, by Gabrielsky, 4s. 
Rossini’s celebrated Quintett from ‘ I} ‘ 
Turco,” Arranged for Two Flutes and Piano-F orte, by R. Cart, 4s. 
Favourite Airs from Marschner’s Grand 
4 “ Der Vampyr,” Arranged for Two Fiutes, by E. C. Mar- 


bet of Grand Duets, by Berbignier (Op. 99), 
“Grand Trio, for Three Flutes, Arranged 


from Mozart's Favourite a, in E flat, by R. Cart, 5s 
Trio, for Three Flutes, Arranged from 
Monart’s Overture to “ Figaro,” by H. Lea, 2s. 6d, 


USICAL EDUCATION. Dr. ESSEX 


begs to announce to his Friends and the Public, that 

he has Removed to No. 21, Dorset Place, Dorset Square, Regent’s 
Park, where himself and the Misses Essex will continue their 
Instructions on the henge rehey Harp, and Singing. The Pupils 
will have the advantage of practising i in Cenwamts oon may be 
taught, ifrequired, Th and H. . Logier's 
System. Private Families and Schools attended. yt 
are recei' in the Evening for the Practice of Giees and In- 
There is a Vacancy for One Professional 














Pupil. 





Sad 
BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


Small 8vo. 5s. 6d. 


N EXPLANATION of the TWO 
SACRAMENTS, and the occasional Rites and Cere- 
monies of the Church of England, in a Series of Dialogues be- 
tween a Mother and her Da re intended for the Use of 
Young Bya 
John Murray, Dots Street, 





d Index of all the Names, 15s. half-bound. 
Skeleton Outlines may be procured of each Atlas. 

To be had of the Author, Soho Square; at the Eton Ware- 
house, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street; and of Whittaker, Trea- 
cher, and | Co. Ave Maria Lane. 

Chancery 4 ee may pyrene. 

In Byo. IEW printed by or on fine paper, } 

EW of the COURT ‘of CHANCERY. 
hn the Hon, WILLIAM LONG WELLESLEY. 
ames Ridgway, ‘ae and, by order, of every Bookseller. 


Of whom may also be had, 
1. The Speeches of Lord Erskine when at 
the Bar, 5 vols. 50. 
2. Lord Collingwood’s Memoirs and Cor. 


respondence, 4th edition, in 8vo. Portrait, &c. 16s. 


HE COURT JOURNAL 
The First Number of the Court Journal for the New 

Year, published on tee, Seats 2, contains, among numer- 
ous other interesting Papers, Key to the new satirical Novel 
“* the Exclusives”— The Garland of Beauty, a Characteristic De- 
yeni aap» of all the Beauties of the Year! emale Eques- 
trians of 1830, naming all the most distinguished, their Style. of 
Person, Mode of Riding, Costume, &c.—The Journal of Lady 8 Se- 
raphina, &c. &c.—and all the Political, Literary, and Fashi 


e Second Volume, 4to. 2/. 
EMOIRS of the AFFAIRS of EUROPE, 
from the Peace of Utrech 
By LORD JOHN RUSSELL, M.P. 
Jobn Murray, Albemarle Street. 
f whom may be had, 
A New Edition of the former Volume. 

In 2 vols. post 8vo. 16s. 


inhibi. New eee 2 of the Family Library. 
In 1 vol. royal 18mo. 5s. 
HE FAMILY LIBRARY, No. IIL 
containing the Life of Alexander the Great. 
y the Rev. J. WILLIAMS, M.A 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
Just published, a new edition of 


Nos. I, and II. of the Family Library, being 


the Life of Buonapaste. 2 vols. 15 Bogaviagy 10s, 





2 vols. 8voe. 3d edition, with 15 Plates, 36s. 
HE TRAVELS and DISCOVERIES ia 
NORTHERN and CENTRAL AFRIC 
By MAJOR DENHAM,CAPTAIN ‘ELAVPERTON, 
and the late DOCTOR OUD 
John Murray, Albemarle foe” 





n 3 vols. small 8vo. 1 


ERTHA’S VISIT to HER UNCLE in 
ENGLAND, comprising a Variety of interesting Infor. 
mation for Young Persons. 

“©A great variety of i ion is here p ly collected; 
and though we are very far from wishing to ‘see any young ladies 
of our either chy or geologists, yet 
such slight knowledge as, without dabbling in science and hard 
words, does away with the prejudices of complete ignorance, may 
gracefully be made subjects of female acquirements. We must 
add that ‘ Bertha’s Visit’ will be a most agreeable Christmas pre- 
sent to our young friends.” —Literary Gazette. 

___ Murray, Albemarle Steees 








he Duke oe ‘Wellington. meget 


THE IMPERIAL MAGAZINE, price 1s. 
The Publishers request the attention of ‘the Public to 
this standard Periodical, which, during a period of eleven years, 
has been Sueonet by a large and most respectable class of sub- 
scribers. Each Number is embeljished with a highly finished 
Portrait (universally acknowledged to be worth more than 
price charge for the whole Number) and Six half-sheets of inte- 
restin, principally origimal Articles, forming a Compendium 
of Religious, Philosophical, ,and | Literary RRR OR Sy 
impartial Reviews of New &e. 
Vol. XI. fo- 1829, price 12s. boards (just completed) contains ‘Por 
traits and Memoirs of the Rev. E arsons, 5 of Leeds—James Pi 
lans, Esq. F.R.S.E.—Sir Astley “Cooper, B urt.—Rev. Matthew 
Wilks—Sir W. Grant—Dr. Chaimers—John Mason Good, M.D. 
—Henry Fuseli, Esq. R.A.—Archbishop of Canterbury (How- 
ley)—and the Marquess of Hastings. Also Engravings of York 
eet and of the Cession of Matavai, in Otaheite, to Captais 


4 Vol. I. which is out of Print, the Publishers _ give full 
price. A few Copies of Vols. 11. to X. can still be h 
The January Number for 1830—Ist_ of Vol, 


XII. contains a Memoir and Portrait of His Grace the Duke of 
Wel 








News of the Week. 
This New Journal of Fashion, the Com icy not merely of 
the Drawing-room and the Boudoir, but of the B Table 


d by Woolnoth. 
London: Fisher, Son, and Co.; Simpkin and Marshall; 
Sherwood and Co. 





and the Study, is published every Saturday Moming on a hand- 
— ——— Sheet of yr) ages, and sent by the Newsmen, 

of postage, to all of the K Kingdom ; and the Publisher 
hogs to remind those w yo to commence taking this Pub- 
lication with the New Py that unless sae orders are given 





e 4s. 6d. neatly half-bound, 
HE EXCITEMENT; or, 2 Book to 


Induce Boys to Read: containing Remarkable Appea 
ances in Nature, S Signal Preservations, and such incidents as are 





to » he can- 
not answer their a supplied, as only a poh meee number of 
copies exceeding the actual number subscribed for, will in future 
be printed. 
rinted for Henry Colburn, by W. Thomas, at the Office, 
No. 19, Catherine Street, Strand, London. Orders received by all 
Booksellers, Newsmen, and Clerks of the Roads. 





n 3 vols. 
lNHE EXCLUSIVES!!! 


« « The Exclusives’ will excite more attention than an 

work ofa similar class has done since * Tremaine.’ It will do 
this for sevéral reasons—partly from its name, still more from 
the curiosity which has been raised respecting the alleged emi- 
nent station of its writer; but most of all from its intrinsic quali- 
ties and characteristics. The ‘ Exclusives’ is emphatically and 
* exclusively’ a pic ture a life at the present day: we 
will add, in i i terms, that it is gene- 
rally speaking at once the truest, the fairest, the most intelligible, 
and the most comprehensive picture of that life, which has y 
been presented to the world.”—Court Journal. 
Heary | Colburn and Richard Bentley, 8, New Burlington Street. 





E487, INDIA MONOPOLY. A History 


of the Public Proceedings in England and Scotland 


connected with the Question of the East India Company’s Mono- 
poly, during the past year 1829; ma Fe er by an Sucline of 
the Plan and Object of the Extempore D mameslen of the Orien- 


alg World now delivering at the Argyll s, in Regent 


By J. S. BUCKINGHAM, Faq. 
Editor of the “ Oriental Quarterly Review,” 
The First Number of which will be published on the 20th 
January, by Hurst, Chance, and Co. ‘ate Paul's Churchyard 





fitted to arrest the youthful Mind. 1émo. with ¢ 
ann mm Ay 


Printed for Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane, 
London ; 3 and Waugh and Innes, Edinburgh. 
Small 8vo. 
HE THIRD and coneinding Volume of 
the HISTORY of the JEWS, forming No. IX. of the 
Family Library. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
Lately published, new editions of 
Nos. I. II. and ILI. of the Family Library, 
containing the Lives of Napoleon Buoneparte, 2 vols. and of Ales: 
ander the Great, lvol. 5s. each vo! 


Price 6s. the Thirteenth Number 
HE BRITISH CRITIC, OU ARTERLY 
THEOLOGICAL REVIEW, and ECCLESIASTICAL 
RECORD. 

Contents: Mahometanism Unveiled —Carwithen’s History of 
the Church of England—Penrose on Christian Sincerity—™ 
ner’s Memoirs of his own Times— Waite on the Thirty-Nive 
Articles—Bishop of Travel 's Justin Manyo— Ase Me 

Charge—. We ravel N rth a ae 
os ar all’s regueis ie o af the Ca 





versiti 

Printed f for C., eh G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul's ment 
d Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 
The Six First Volumes may now be had 


complete, price 12s. each in boards. 


Also, 
The Four Volumes of the Quarterly Theo- 
logical Review, for the Years 1825 and 1826, price 2/, 8. Ysa boats 
ox any Number at 6s, 
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ice 78. 6d. No. I 
HE FOREIGN 


REVIEW. 
Contents.—I. Bourrienne’s Memoirs of Na; 


X. of 
QUARTERLY 


we Wal- 


t Nations of Anciquit —VIi. 
em Italy—VII. Pacho’s Travels 
in M I. ie Sg ome History—IX. 
Four Months 4 agin aay Holland Recent fag of 
aor Saeonemy—5e- History of the Fine Arts—XII. The 
lomacy—XIII. Notice of 
4 Dumont. Critical Sketches: xv Ippolito Pindemonte— 
XV. Gorostiza’s Theatre—XVI. History of the Inquisition in 
France—X VII. U oieetawil VIII. Caroline Woltmann’s The 
Sculptors, a Novel—XIX. Barthélemy and Méry’s Waterloo, a 
’eem— Miscellaneous Marine! Notices—List of the principal 
Works published on the Continent from July to October. 
No. X. will be published in Feb. 1830. 
Published by Treuttel and Wiirtz, Treuttel, Jun., nc "rie 
Foreign Booksellers to the King, 30, Soho Squa! 
“ The publication of an edition of Jeremy Bentham’s "Works i in 
rench, umont, has given occasion to a biographical 
sketch ofthis sate gentleman in the ninth Number of the ‘ Fo- 
reign Quarterly Review,’ just published. Biography is always 
interesting, = M. Dumont having es much with the late 
Lord Lansdowne and the present Lord Holland, a review of his 
Life introduces the re; to the coteries frequenting (as the 
French term it) these two noblemen. From these causes, the 
article in the Foreign Quarterly will be read with attention and 
gratification. The account is altogether interesting, and the 
author appears to be a man well acquainted with the personages 
and events of modern Europe.—An important article on the sub- 
ject of the Greek question appears in the last Number of the ‘ Fo- 
reign Quarterly,’ to which we alluded on Saturday. We call it 
important, because it gives from official documents (many of 
which have hitherto remained unpublished), the whele course of 
European diplomacy respecting Greek affairs, from the Congress 
of Verona to the Treaty of Adrianople. In this summary the 
diplomacy of the allied admirals is not forgotten, and their ‘ secret 
ropcecnreea} of which we have heard so much of late, seem to 
1 











secrets -"—Times. 

“ The substance of the above very brief summary has been de- 
rived from a clear, manly, and able paper on the Greek Revolu- 
tion, in the new Number of the ‘ Foreign Quarterly Review.’ A 
perusal of the whole will amply reward both the politician and 
the man of letters.—In the absence of almost all previous authen- 
tic information, we have perused with the stimulus of an excited 
curiosity, in the Number of the ‘ Foreign Quarterly Review’ just 
pubtished, a paper on the state of Spain, replete with information 
of the most valuable kind, derived from sources which preclude 
the +4 pa of doubting jt to be authentic.”—Spectator. 

ent is a splendid Number, and will bear a cage 
son with any thing which has recently issued from the periodical 
press. The first article contains a masterly analysis of Bourri- 
enne’s Memoirs of Napoleon, a work which, if we may judge 
from the outlines before us, gives a deeper insight into the springs 
of his government, and his character as a public man, than all 
the memoirs hitherto published.—The article likely to produce the 
greatest sensation is the one upon the subject of the Greek Revo- 
Jution. It is written with great spirit, by a person who has had 
access to official information, and he has turned it to good account. 
—How the writer got hold of the d he has publish 
and obtained so minute and detailed a knowledge oft the whole 
— of the negotiation, is a mystery which we cannot solve.” — 

man. 





“ The present Number is written throughout so as to pique, 
while it aes a appetite for variety; and its choice of topics 
successfully bri: e to the business and bosoms of all 
classes of readers”-for there is hing, and of 1 uality, 
@eralmost ali who read. We have no hesitation in averring that 
‘Ris the best Number yet published. The title of Foreign ill ex- 

its character and merits. The articles are put together 

4 style particularly English, and are such as to interest and 

please the general run of our gentlemen and scholars who really 

seek for good information on subjects which persons of either class, 

whether travelled or many-languaged, or not, like to see discussed 

with liveliness, and with the tact of good society.”—Caledonian 
lercury. 

“ About the best example of a paper drawn up in a thoroughly 
‘workmanlike manner, to give a complete view of the desultory 
but interesting contents of the Memoirs of Bourrienne’s once se- 
cretary and the private friend of Napoleon. We hesitate not to 
Say, we would prefer reading it to the perusing even the book, 
clever and veracious as we know it Yo be.”—Glasgow Free Press. 

“The Number just published of this valuable periodical is 
80 rich at interesting instraction, that we cannot resist the 

entering more fully into its contents than is usual 
joo hoy when noticing works of a similar nature.”—Birmingham 








Price 6s. 
HE EDINBURGH REVIEW;; or, 
Critical Journal, No. XCIX. 

Contents.—Article I. Lord King’s Life of John Locke—II. 
Mrs. Hemans’s Poetry—III. French Commercial Policy —IV. 
Lady Fanshawe’s Memoirs—V. The Byzantine Historians—VI. 
Utilitarian Theory of Government, and “ the Greatest Happiness 
Principle”"—VII. American L & Il. 
Vegetable Physiology; Dutrochet, De Candeile, and Mrs. Mar- 
cet—IX. Burckhardt’s Travels in Arabia—X. Library of Useful 
Knowledge; Farmer's Series—XI. M. Cousin’s Course of Philo- 
sophy—XII. Auldjo's Ascent of Mont Blanc—XIII. Flaxman’s 

tures on Sculpture—XIV. Hist and Present State of 
gomical Science; Berzelius, &c.—XV. New French Ministry, 


Printed for Longman, Rees, e, Brown, and Green, London ; 
and Adam Bick, Edinburgh. 


No. C. will be published this month. 








2mo. price 3s. 


A MANUAL ‘of the WEATHER for the 

pS I 1830, containing a Description of the Weather to be 

expected in the Months, Quarters, and Seasons of the Year, com- 

with the current Month of November, 1829; and includ- 

ef Account of the 54 Year Cycle of the Winds and Wea- 

c . a with an Account of the erent Principles of the 

Ycles of the Seasons, Quarters, and of the Months, with a more 

detailed Explanation of the Circle of Rotation of the cheap and 
dear Prices of Corn in the 54 Year Period. 

By GEORGE MACKENZIE, 

t in the Royal P. i 


[HE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY 
of ENGLAND, from the Accession of Henry VII. to the 


Death of George LI. 
es By HENRY HALLAM. 


Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


_ Middle Ages. 4th edition, 3 vols. Bvo. 36s. 


HE ‘MIRROR, Vol. XIV. price 5s. Gd. 
boards, contains Forty ~prrate and a fine Steel plate 
Portrait of Thomas Campbe! 
Thirteen Volumes of Ay highly popular Miscellany contain 
aenety be Hundred Engravings and Twelve Portraits, price 
1. boards, or half-bound 4/. 11s. T'wo Volumes are com- 
ptmy - each year, one at Midsummer, the other at Christmas. 
Bach Volume is complete in itself, and may be purchased sepa- 
rately. 
The Arcana of Science for 1830 will be pub- 
lished on January 30, price 5s. in cloth. 
. Limbird, 148, Strand, London, and all Booksellers. 





miliar Science. 


HE ARCANA. of SCIENCE and REGIS- 
TER of the USEFUL ARTS for 1830, will be published 
on Jan. 30, price 5s. cloth. 
The Volume for 1828 is reprinted, price 4s. 6d. cloth. A A very 
few Copies of the Volume for 1829 remain on hand. Price 5s 
«* We do not know a book containing | such a varied and useful 
mass of information, and sold so cheap.” ’—Gardener’: 's Magazine. 
Vol. XIV. of the Mirror, price 5s. 6d. is just 


blished. 
- ‘I. Limbird, 143, Strand, London, and al! Booksellers. 





New editions of 


Fas DRAMATIC POEMS. 
By the Rev. H. H. MILMAN. 


1. The Fall of Jerusalem. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
2. The Martyr of Antioch. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
3. Belshassar. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

4. Anne Boleyn. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
In post 8vo. 108. 64. boards, 
A T A N. A Poem. 
By the Author of the *‘ Omnipresence of the Deity.” 
« Whence comest thou? From going to and ma in the earth, 
and from walking up and down in it.”—Job, c. i. v. 
London: Printed for 8. Maunder, Newgate ) 
Price 7 78. Gd. the Second Quarterly Volume of 
HE POLAR STAR of ENTERTAIN. 
MENT and POPULAR SCIENCE, comprising, 1. Voy- 
ages and Travels—2. Tales, Legends, and Anecdotes—3. Select 
Biography and Poetry—4. Sketches of Life and Manners—5. Dis- 
coveries in Science—6. Popular oo Notes on Natural 
History—8. Curiosities in Nature and Art, 
H. Flower, 19, Skinner Street, Snow Hill; and by all 
Booksellers. 


Works published this ang by W. Gena rae and Co. Dublin? 
Hurst, Chance, and Co. London; and Oliver and Boyd, Edin- 


burgh. 
N APOLOGY for the ESTABLISHED 
CHURCH in IRELAND ; being an Attempt to prove 
that it is more pure than in any period since the Reformation. 
In a Series of Letters, addressed iv ine Earl of Mountcashel!. 
By the Rev. HENRY NEWLAND, B.D. Vicar of Bannow. 
1 vol. 12mo. price 5s. boards. 

2. True Stories from the History of Ireland, 
by John James M‘Gregor. Second Series. Containing Ireland 
under the Tudors. In 18mo. with Plates, 3s. 6d. half-bound. 

3. True Stories from the History of Ireland, 
- Series. Second edition, 18mo. price 3s. 6d. half-bound. 

4. My own tory 3 a Tale of Old Times, 
1smo. price 2s. boards 

5. Lectures on the last Four Books of the 
Pentateuch. By the Rev. R. Graves, D.D. M.R.I.A. 8d edit. 
a wy inl val. B8vo. 14s. cloth. 

. An Anal ha of Bishop Burnet’s Exposi- 
tion . Tey ine Aviictas, with Notes: By Thomas New- 
land, A.B. T cloth. 

« The bane WM. es te authors who have discussed 
the same subjects; and will be very advantageous to the student.” 
—Wesleyan Methodist Magazine. 

7. Explanatory and Practical Comments on 


sentient 

Works of BOOK. Irving. 

THE SKETCH-BOO. 2 vols. Bvo. 24s. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 16s. 

2. Bracebridge Hall; or, the Humourists, 
2 vols. Ts 24s.; 2 vols. t one 16s. 

3. Tales of a ‘Traveller 2 vols, Bvo. 24s. ; 
2 vols. post = 16s. 

4. Knickerbocker’s Humorous Account of 
New York, from the Seplaning of the World to the end of the 
wi ‘A Hi cary ¢ of the Life and Voyages of 

5. isto it 
re Slam, 4 f the Cox ae. of G “ 

micie of the Conquest ranada, 
a, the a of Fay FW mtonio pre gg vols. 8vo. 24s. 
urray, Albemarle Street. 


“ Begar! here’s hove ame aoe come again ! y ~ 
tmas Preseni 
Price ae. m with Hood's “ MOR STE 


RUIKSHANK’S NSIEUR 
TONSON, illustrated by Six Engravings from R. Cruik- 
shank, by Branston, Wright, Bonner, and Slader. Also a Por- 
trait and paw ce of the celebrated “ Tom King.” 
: Marsh and Miller, 137, a oe Strect ; 
“and Constable and Co. Edi nburgh. 





To Conductors of Schools.. — Blementary Works by Ingram Cobbin, 
-—New Spelling Book.—Price le. 6d. bow nel tn ah 

‘HE GRAMMATICAL and PRONOUN. 

CING SPELLING —— on a new Plan; designed 

to the R 1 Knowledge, and 

to correct bad Pronunciation, white ity 

with Orthography. 

By INGRAM Vater nl ‘= 

Author of “ El e of E Arith ie, 


Geogr 9 ae 
London : = for W. 











raph, &e. 
tley and Davis; and Simpkin and 
arshall, Stationer’s Hall Court. 

Of whom may be had, 

2. Elementary Steps to Geograph y and As. 
rremas. in which the Astronomy of the Globe is simplified: 
designed for Families and s meennseey Schools. Illustrated with 
Plates and Cuts, 18mo. half-bound, Is 

3. Elements of Geography, on a new Plan, 
rendered and amusing; more especially adapted to the Ca. 
pacities of Young Children, and designed for Preparatory Schools. 
illustrated with Maps, engraved by Mr. Sydney Hall, and nu- 
merous Cuts, neatly half-bound, s. 6d. 

My * * 

4. Elements of English Grammar, with Cuts. 
9th edition, price ls. 

*« This may be called * Murray made easy.’”—~London Christian 
Instructor. 

5. Elements of Arithmetic, for Children, on 
a Plan entirely new. 4th edition, half-bound, 1e. 6d. 

“* We recommend it much to. those who have the task of in- 
ogee or amusing children.” —Fry's Assistant of Education, 


6. Teacher’s Key to Grammar, price 4d. 
7. Arithmetic, 6d. 


In 2 vols. 4to. with Saneeentons: of Plates on India paper 21. 16s. ; 
and royal 8vo. 1/. 12s. 
CAUM’S BEVERLAC; or, the Antiqui- 

ties and History of the Town of Beverley, in the County 
of York; and of the Provostry and Collegiate stablishment of 

St. John’s: with a Minute Description of the present Min- 

ster and Church of St. Mary, and other Ancient and Modern 

Edifices; compiled from Authentic Records and unpublished 


Manuscripts. 
Bs GEORGE POULSON, a 
Late of the University of Oxfo 


Published by Longman, s, Orme, Brown, and Green, 
mdon; and G. Soctain, Beverley. 


With Portraits y > — ed a re Steel by Finden, 
HE INTERESTING “NARRATIVE of 
APTAIN FRANKLIN'S PRIVATIONS and SUF- 


FERINGS during his VOYAGES tothe POLAR SEA. Beau. 
tifully printed in Four pocket Volumes, similar to those of Capt. 


Parry's ages. 
Sohn Murray, Albemarle Street. 











opular Novels recently publishe hed. 
rp SCHOOL of FASHION. A Novel. 
“A om ively and amusing book.”—Atheneum. 
$. Richelieu ; a Tale of the Court of France. 
na ke very eqerier work, and one well caloulated for extensive 
’—Literary Gazette. 





the New Testament, designed as an Assistant i = Fomily wantin 
and suited to the Capacity ofall Ranks. By e 
Established Church. Vol. I. containing the Gonna and ‘Acts 
2d edition, 8vo. 10s. 6d. clot! 

8. An Epitome of the general Councils of 
the Church, from the Council of Nice, A.D. 325, to the end of the 
~~ Tigges of Trent. By the Rev. R. Grier, D.D. &c. 8vo. 

is. Cloth. 

9. The Nature and Time of the Second Ad- 
vent of omy considered in Four Letters. By the Rev. 8. 
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